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ver since he wagered an 

apple against possession of 
Kden and lost. man has been 
trying to reconcile his convic- 
tion that gambling is sinful 
with his instinet to take a 
chance, a schizophrenic activ- 
ity that has kept him in a 
swirlof guilty confusion. When 
man is both confused and 
cuilt-ridden, his first: impulse 
is to don a legal hairshirt as 
a sort of penance and he 
forthwith passes a law. His 
mind thus eased and his con- 
science appeased. he proceeds 
to devise means to make the 
wearing of the shirt less irri- 
tating. and it is not until he 
begins to think about a change 


of underwear that he dis- 





covers what an odd_= assort- 





ment of patches the old gar- 
ment has become. 

The patehwork of law de- 
signed to suppress or control 
gambling in Canada has been 
pitilessly exposed during re- 
cent) weeks at Ottawa as a 
parliamentary committee ga- 
thered opinion after opinion 
about the seetions of the 
Criminal Code that deal with 
lotteries and games of chance. 
Lighting the stolid prose of 
formal briefs presented to the 
committee has been a glow of 
wonderful legal confusion: a 
man can bet as much as he 
likes at a race track but is 


forbidden to buy a raflle ticket 
JACQUELINE JAMES: Planned coincidences. (Page 4) 
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Whole purchase price, Of course, most motorist 


d to make the move t 
ihe cars prestige—he would 
justified in doing so. kor the 
mw out of Cadillae’s unprece- 

planee comprise the rarest 
rections in all motordom—an 

conderful sense 

velous feeling of con- 

Those who presently 

\ these unique Cadillac virtues will tell you 


ire. in themselves. worth the car’s 


A GENERAL 


would hesitate to take such a step purely fo 
their personal edification. But in Cadillac’s case 
this wonderful prestige is actually a “bonus” 
so to speak—an extra dividend that comes wit! 
every Cadillac ear... in addition to its breath 
taking styling, its magnificent performance an 
its superlative luxury. Have you as yet seen an 
driven the 1954 Cadillac? [f you haven't, ther 
you vea truly wonderful adventure awaiting you 


and one that you should postpone no longet 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
on his way home; he can play bingo 
all night at an agricultural fair, but 
he becomes a criminal if he steps 
outside the grounds to pay 25 cents 
for the chance of winning a car; his 
wife can help to raffle off a prize 
worth $49.95 at a church bazaar, but 
if it is worth $51 she could be fined 
$100 or sent to jail for a year. Ex- 
ample after example of the strange 
division, between propriety and _ il- 
legality in gambling was given, parti- 
cularly in the presentation of William 
B. Common, Ontario's director of 
public prosecutions, whose — sober 
summation was: 

“This matter of lotteries seems to 
be regarded as a social question rather 
than a moral one. A_ great cross- 
section of the community cannot re- 
gard the lottery law as part of the 
criminal law. This public attitude 
is reflected in the fact that service 
clubs, churches, labor unions and 
generally all organizations with a 
charitable or philanthropic object con- 
sider it quite proper to stage raffles.” 

Mr. Common could have added 
that if an all-out effort were made to 
prosecute all the people who some- 
how violate the present gambling 
laws, the result would be chaos; the 
courts would be clogged and the 
agencies of law enforcement para- 
lyzed. And governments themselves 
tacitly admit the propriety of con- 
trolled gambling by permitting it at 
racetracks. 

These are tacts of Canadian life 
which the parliamentary committee 
cannot ignore, but to curb any im- 
pulse to do away with restraints on 
the running of lotteries and games of 
chance, there is this to remember, 
too: gambling quickly becomes the 
bread and butter of the big operators 
in crime. The present laws can and 
must be made more sensible, more 
practical and less remote from the 
nation’s social attitudes, without 
weakening the power of police to 
strike at racketeers. Indeed, regula- 
tions that can be enforced with equal 
justice in all parts of the country will 
help, rather than deter, our efforts to 
separate our sins and our diversions 


Raw Courage 


3 OUR — INTELLIGENCE agent in 
England reports that a friend of 
his, who has some sort of inspection 
job with the government, had occa- 
sion to visit a wooded park area the 
other day, during a spell of particu- 
lariy sharp weather. Set deep in the 
park is a nudist camp, and there the 
government man found two male resi- 
dents hard at work, one chopping 
wood and the other repairing a fence. 
They were stark naked except for 
rubber boots on their feet. The official 
report: “The best examples of true- 
blue Englishmen I have ever en- 


countered” 


Dialectic of Love 


g THE RUSSIANS, it seems, are a 
pretty bourgeois lot after all. 


Grigori Alexandrov, who headed the 
Soviet delegation to the recent Film 
Festival in Cannes, confessed that 
film-goers in the Soviet Union do not 


like to have their romance mixed 
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up with the paraphernalia of the 
machine-state; they do not like to 
hear the tender passage between man 
and maid cluttered up with talk about 
production quotas or the performance 
ratio of the latest thing in tractors. 
They cling to the old-fashioned, or 
pre-revolutionary, style of pitching 
woo, and according to M. Alexan- 
drov, that’s what they will get in the 
future from the Russian _ studios. 
There seemed to be a note of regret 
in the chief delegate’s report, as if he 
felt that, with the clean, simple line 
of technical dialogue abandoned, the 
film-makers would all be at sexes and 
SINS. 


Prior Rights 


13 APART FROM the rejection of 
Quebec’s demand for full deduc- 
tion of provincial income tax from 
the federal levy, Finance Minister 
Abbott's latest (and probably his last) 
budget was a listless thing, a strange 
compound of great expectations for 
the future and complacent regard for 
past good fortune. It gave no indica- 
tion that the Government intended to 
be more thrifty but hopefully suggest- 
ed that conditions would improve 
enough during the year to support the 
free spending that seems to have be- 
come a federal habit. It made a fine 
show of reducing or eliminating ex- 
cise taxes On a variety of commodi- 
ties from fur coats to fire engines, but 
on few things that will mean much to 
hundreds of thousands of Canadians 
who have been out of work or on 
short time during the past several 
weeks. 

There was no niggling, however, 
about the decision to stick to the 
federal statute that allows a deduc- 
tion of no more than five per cent to 
any province levying an income tax 
of its own. Mr. Abbott made it 
abundantly clear that the Federal 
Government would oppose any at- 
tempt to establish in practice the doc- 
trine enunciated by Premier Duplessis 
that the provinces have prior rights 
in the field of direct taxation. “If a 
province had the suggested constitu- 
tional priority,” he said, “then noth- 
ing short of the right to reduce 
federal tax by 100 per cent would be 
the stopping point.” The principle 
was “completely unacceptable”, but 
discussion was always possible on pro- 
posals “which respect the rights of 
both federal and provincial authori- 
ties under the constitution, which 
would be fair to all ten provinces and 
leave the Federal Government in a 
position to discharge its national ob- 
ligations” 

The storm broke quickly and 
furiously about Mr. Abbott's head. 
“Ottawa declares war on Quebec!” 
shouted Le Devoir, a newspaper 
notably unfriendly to Mr. Duplessis 
until the budget came down. Mont- 
real’s English - language newspapers 
were warier. The Gazette, for ex- 
statesmanship 


ample. called — for 


“This is a problem that could best 
be negotiated by the leader of the 
Government at Ottawa and the leader 
of the Government at Quebec. Nego- 
tiation at this level seems called for 
under the urgency of the need. 
Surely Canadian statesmanship before 
now has solved problems as great, if 
not far greater. . . . Surely this prob- 
lem has within it something bette: 
than an insoluble conflict of auth- 
ority.” Outside Quebec. most news- 
paper opinion supported the stand 
taken by Mr. Abbott. 

While all this was going on, what 
were the premiers of other provinces 
thinking? Did they agree or disagree 
with the Duplessis doctrine? We de- 
cided to make a quick check 

Premier J. R. Smallwood of New- 
foundland wasted no words. and put 
his Liberal Government solidly be- 


P 
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hind it; big brother in Ottawa. “I do 
not agree with Premier Duplessis in 
this matter,” he said. 

Premier Hugh John Flemming of 
New Brunswick was not going to 
commit his Conservatives to any snap 
judgment, but made the interesting 
suggestion that a Dominion-provincial 
conference might be necessary. His 
comment was: “Your question seems 
to me to involve consideration of the 
entire problem otf Dominion - pro- 
vincial relations, particularly as they 
relate to taxation fields. I would be 
disposed to regard any pronounce- 
ment .. . as premature before an op- 
portunity is provided for Canada and 
the Provinces to meet around the con- 
ference table.” 

Moving from the East to the West. 
we got in touch with Premier T. ¢ 
Douglas of Saskatchewan. His repl\ 
was prompt and clear: “Constitution 


ally, there is no doubt that both Fed- 
eral and Provincial Governments en- 
joy equal rights in the field of direct 
taxation Saskatchewan has consist- 
ently supported the principles laid 
down by the Rowell - Sirois Com- 
mission that the Federal Government 
bears full responsibility for policies 
designed first to maintain full employ- 
ment and income throughout the 
national economy and second to assist 
all provinces on the basis of need in 
providing all citizens with a minimum 
national standard of services at equal- 
ized cost. We support the rental of 
the important direct tax fields to the 
Federal Government in order to arm 
it with the fiscal powers necessary to 
carry out these essential policies. The 
special concession asked by Premier 
Duplessis’s administration endangers 
the existing basis of the tax 
agreements with nine provinces and 
thus seriously weakens the fiscal 
powers vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment by the agreements.” 

Another western pinion was that 
of Manitoba’s Premier Douglas C amp- 
bell: “The question is essentially 
a constitutional one. Though I do not 
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ind that steps should be immediatel\ 
taken to remove the ambiguity created 
by the so-called exclusive assignment 
of an identical power to both Federal 
and Provincial Governments. In the 
meantime, however, my opinion is that 
nN spite of the confusion that can so 
easily arise under the present wording 
ot the Act. both the Federal and 
Provincial Governments have © full 
authority to levy direct: taxation.” 
We also asked various private citi- 
zens in different parts of the country 
what the reaction of public opinion 
was to Mr. Abbott's statement. and 
we learnt that those who had tormed 
an opinion (most: people apparently 
had dismissed it as “just another fight 
between Ottawa 9 and Duplessis”) 
thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s decision was justified All in 
il], then, it seems that Mr. Duplessis 
is not going to get much support out- 
side his own province. and that the 
national Conservative party will run 
the risk of losing support in the other 
nine provinces if it makes a_ really 
Vigorous bid for voting power in Que- 
bec bv defending the “provincial 


priority” doctrine 


Sptking the Punch 


of IT’S A GOoD thing that U.S. army 
authorities turned down the offer 
W a retired general ot a reward to the 
first non-commissioned officer who 
punched the nose of Pte. David 
Schine. the dratted member! ot the 
quaint McCarthy team of Cohn and 
Schine Secarcely had the general's 
Offer Deen reported when a former 
Master sergeant announced that he 
would put up twice as much as an in 
ducement for someone to punch the 
‘neral in the nose, which shows how 
guickly this sort of thing could get out 
Mt hand. In no time at all, well-heeled 


eX-servicemen and retired senior offi 








cers WOUld De competing in a frantic 
iuction, trving to outbid each other 
for the services of mercenaries who 
would tlatten the noses and black the 
eves tus military personages 
Wh & t stop? Not short of 
CIN Mal Me Teal with soldiers ol ill 

ks Pus yYashing each other and 
making fortunes thereby Bes des il 

d play hob with discipline if the 
Chief f Staff showed up some 
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told us the other day. “That's my one 
regret about going to England. But 
getting the part of Adelaide, replacing 
the star in a hit show, is a wonderful 
bit of luck. Actually, I was chosen to 
go a year ago, for Coronation vear. 
but then Vivian Blaine decided to go 
and her original contract provided for 
that if she wanted to. Now she’s leav- 
ing the cast. Perhaps after about a 
vear I'll be ready to try for a star 
part on Broadway. John—my_ hus- 
band—is going with me. We alwavs 
go together and take an apartment 
wherever we stay. 

“Im one of the few actresses who 
have the same name as their hus- 
bands.” she said. “It was the result 
of a sort of planned coincidence. 
Many things in my lite seem to have 
happened that way. I saw him first in 

film. I was with mv family in Alas- 
ka then, working for the Army Air 
Corps as an aircraft dispatcher. 1 met 
him later in Hollywood. and he was 
learning to fly I had never thought 
of acting, but we made a deal: IT was 
to teach him aircraft radio procedure 
and he'd teach me to act. We never 
did get around to the radio procedure 
part, but | met his mother, a fine 
dramatic coach and she said, “Jacque- 
line, we'll have to change vour name 
from Hammet: in this business we 
can't afford to have ham even in your 
name. | had decided I was going to 
marry him, so | made my name James 
a little early. We've been married for 
eight Vears 

“LT did some modelling and took 
singing 


lessons in Chicago. Then John 
went to New York, and after seeing 
the current shows. phoned me. ‘This 


is for voul he said. | was afraid, but 


I sold) what) furniture I) could and 


gave away the rest There were stt!l 
payments to be made on the car. so | 
called the dealer and told him to come 


ind take it away I arrived in New 
York with S14. John had $2 by that 
time. T went to every chorus audition 

I wanted to do that to get my feet 
wet—and was picked for every show 
I took the first offer. though—we were 
so broke! But it’s all been fun, broke 
er not, and I think I'm one of the 


happiest people alive.’ 


The Age of Automation 


% TED F. SILVEY, a member of the 
staff of Walter Reuther Presi 


dent of the CIO. would talk to the 


Association of 


Personne] loronto 
thout automation, the announcement 
said, and our curiosity thus whetted, 
we made a call on Mr. Silvey to find 
out what it was all about 


“Automation.” Mr. Silvey said s 


comed created word, utihzed by 





‘ specialists in the study of closed 
loop or teed-back factory systems 
whereby automatic production is im 
plemented. especially in’ high tole 
ince metal work. [These machines can 
make judgments of tolerance finer 
human beings can, and do many 
other things the human brain ts simpls 
incapable of ut high Speeds The 


I 
I 
Ford engine block pl int at Cleveland 


Ohio, tor example, is run almost en 


tirely by tape controlled machines 
Thus it employs a few hundred work 
ers instead of many thousands 

A man came up, shook his hand 
warmly and wished him the best ect 


luck. “The increased mechanization 
of factories has been going on for a 
long time, of course.” Mr. Silvey 
said, after the interruption. “It has 
always been a_ continuing process. 
The only new thing about it now is 
that. tor the first time, machines are 
replacing the human brain as well as 
human muscle. That is why we in 
the CIO are doing a lot of thinking 
about a guaranteed annual wage. 
which is a natural development with 
the introduction of the push-button 
factory. The objective of the CIO is 
io stimulate employer responsibility 
to assure continued employment. No 
union of the CIO will make demands 
on an employer for the guaranteed 
annual wage beyond the ability of the 
company to pay it. The union isn't 


crazy, and we are not encouraging 
malingering. But we've got to think 
about the problem of steady work, 
which means 52 pay cheques each 


year. With automation a reality, and 





TED FU SILVE) 


our technology constantly devising 
production, — the 
innual Wage is something we've all 


more automatic 


vot to think about, whatever our in- 
terests or station in life.” 

Mr. Silvey was beginning to tell us 
about himself—his birthplace in New 
Hampshire, his training as a printer, 
his appointment in 1935 as editor of 
a union newspaper in) Columbus, 
Ohio, and his journey to Germany in 
1946 to look into the administration 
of the German workmen’s compensa- 
tion | 


him a clutch of telegrams. “Work.” 


uw-——wWhen a messenger handed 


he said, with no trace of distaste in 
his voice. and we took this as oul 


cue to leave 


The Temple Incident 


'*] WHEN It was learnt that Queen 
Elizabeth would visit the Bud- 
dhist Temple of the Tooth during her 
stay in Ceylon, there was enough 
worried comment” (the delicate 
phrase used by Reuters) by some 
British religious groups to prompt an 
official announcement that the Queen 
would not be required to go through 
Buddhist acts of worship at the temple. 

One of the great trials endured by 
the Queen and other members of the 
Roval Family ts the whining of the 


mean-minded people who have ap- 
pointed themselves judges of the whole 
range of royal conduct, and rant and 
rave at anything that does not fit into 
their own miserable little pattern of 
intolerance. The outcry about the visit 
to the Temple of the Tooth is an illus- 
tration of the sort of nasty sniping 
constantly being aimed at the Queen, 
her husband and her sister. 

Among her millions of subjects, 
Queen Elizabeth has great numbers of 
Moslems, Buddhists, Jews and people 
of various other religious beliefs who 
are just as loyal and just as proud to 
be members of the British Common- 
wealth as the Christians in her realm 
who watch her so jealously. Those 
who are not Christians are not second- 
class subjects. no matter what the 
mean prejudices of some self-elected 
pukka sahibs might be. The Queen 
is a high-minded and wise young 
woman; surely she can be trusted to 
carry out her responsibilities to all her 
people with dignity and understanding. 
She rejoices in the title of ‘Defender of 
the Faith; it is time that the phrase got 
its richest, fullest interpretation. 


{ftler the Fire-ball 


s \ FRIEND of ours who spends his 

time studying philosophy, and 
therefore is able to take a pretty cool, 
other-world look at the odd things 
that go on around him, has been giv- 
ing a lot of thought to the latest ther- 
monuclear developments. He tells uy 
that so far he has reached one con- 
clusion: if this H-bomb business gets 
out of hand, it will mean the end of 
the age of the common man, because 
atter the smoke clears awav men will 
be very uncommon indeed 


Displaced Birds 


a FARLY Tests of the anti-starling 
= device invented by Professors 
Frings and Jumber of Pennsylvania 
State University indicate that it is a 
great success. The professors caught 
some starlings, held them by the legs 
and wings and made a tape-recording 
of the resulting squawks. They then 
played back the recording, using a 
loudspeaker to magnify the sounds. 
under trees in which huge flocks of 
starlings were accustomed to roost. 
The birds stood the noise for two 
nights and then took out; they haven't 
been back. The idea has been picked 
up by several starling-haunted com- 
munities, with the same good results, 
according to reports. 

The method obviously has — its 
limitations. The birds are not deci- 
mated but merely persuaded to change 
roosts. What happens when every 
community is filling the night with 
the canned cries of outraged starlings? 
Where then will the birds go? Will 
they all gather in one place. an angry. 
screaming horde, to plot the final 
battle of nerves against their human 
enemies? Having lived for many years 
in a place infested with starlings, we 
are not inclined to underestimate the 
ingenuity and ruggedness of the pests 
It's our guess that they will not be 
content to be displaced birds for very 
long, but will sooner or later squawk 
the equivalent of “Nyah, the hell with 
it’, and settle right back in their old 


roosts 
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Montreal Views Masterpieces By Goya 


The Violence of Man Portrayed in Kichings 





‘“BARBARIANS!"’: THE EXECUTION OF A SPANISH MONK. 


Francisco Goya Y Lucientes (1746-1828) is one of the towering figures of 
Spanish history, and his art is comparable to that of his fellow countryman, 
the novelist Cervantes. The Andres Laszlo collection of Gova etchings on 
view at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts includes eighty of his prints of 
‘The Disasters of War”. These are the most vivid records of war in the 
history of art. Goya hated Napoleon with the most violent passion the 
world of art has known. During the French invasion of his country, Goya, 
then 62, went into the streets of Madrid at night with sketch pad and lan- 
fern to view the massacres made by day. No reformer, the artist hated 
cruelty, fraud and hypocrisy. He was, first of all, an individualist and his 
stubborn independence often reaped a harvest of troubles. 


“THEY WiLL NOT’: AN INCIDENT OF RESISTANCE 


Govda § experience of life was wide and deep He was a man of action 


a lust to know all phases of soctety. He did not create his best art 





was past forty, but his wild and untrammelled youth provided him with a 
wealth of vivid experiences and knowledge of humanity. Francisco Gova 
was born of peasant stock near Saragossa. After being forced to leave his 
native region, he went to Madrid, where he was soon declared a rebel by 
the authorities and he went into exile as a bullfighter, under an assumed 
name. To study art, Gova then went to Rome, where alternated serious 
study with stormy dissipation. When he abducted a nun, he was condemned 
to death and only the intervention of a friendly diplomat saved his life. Th 
Italians hurriedly sent the artist back to his own country 





REFUGEES FROM INVASION HUDDLE TOGETHER FOR COMFORT. 


Upon his return to Spain, Gova was appointed court painter to Charles 
the Fourth. For this weak king and his entourage, he painted hundreds of 
portraits. These mark him as one of the greatest portrait painters of all 
time and also one of the luckiest. His patrons must have had either a rare 
attachment to truth or a large tolerance, for Goya mocked the Bourbons 
in his stark portrayal of their physical and moral degeneration. This was 
the great period of Goya's career. He painted the canvases on which his 
fame now rests, and his personal life was notorious. His favorite mistress, 
the Duchess of Alba, went into exile for him and he made her name im- 
mortal through his costume pieces of her and the famous “La Maja Des- 
nuda’, the finest nude in Spanish art. 
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“ONE CANNOT LOOK AT THEM’: A SCENE OF MASSACRE 


Gova became deat in 1 792 and retreated increas nel\ within himselt. He 
began that series of more than 200 etchings which establish him as one ot 
the greatest of printmakers. In the SO “Caprices” done during the follow 

ing six years he vented his spleen against the mores of the times and the 
per sonalities of ALS t One MmpPorarle \ N flo)? /lé¢ dé i i¢ l¢ ad t}l ‘ fantast ( world 
of leering vampires, witches and demons with padlocked ears. After the 
French invasion, he drew the stark “Disasters of War’. In them, cadavers 


led (ree Irunks, thelr SCreanis 





are piled on carts, corpses impaled on sharpe 
muted by the garrotter’s skill. He became a misanthrope who now depict 
ed the Duchess of Alba as “a vision of deceit and inconstancv”. Deaf and 


) 


half-blind he continued to paint nel Ais death at & 
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on our Fashion Floor 
the Third 

The dress- 
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The Sweetest Racket 


This Side of Heaven 


PART IL: By 


i NOWADAYS, with so much talk 
about the high cost otf living, 
people are apt to forget that there is 
something even higher: the high cost 
of dying. It has been definitely proved 
(and we will quote figures farther on) 
that the cost of funerals and burials 
is out of all proportion to what it 
should be. It has also been proved that 
In many Cases there exists a strong 
working agreement between under- 
takers, cemetery officials and monu- 
ment dealers to milk as much as they 
can from) family savings, insurance 
policies and widows’ mites. 

The Association of Better Business 
Bureaus published a booklet some 
time ago titled “Facts Every Family 
Should Know About Funerals and 
Interments”. In it the Association 
savs: “There ure some renegade fu- 
neral directors who terret out infor 
mation about the amount of insur- 
ance carried by the deceased, or the 
other assets of a family, and then 
inflate the tuneral bill in order to get 
as much as possible,” and in discuss- 
ing undertakers’ advertising: “C laims 
such as ‘Complete funerals as low as 
$150° are meaningless without speci 
fication of what the advertiser means 
by ‘a complete funeral’. The weasel 
words, “as low as’ may represent no 
more than an effort to escape prosecu- 
tion for false advertising.” 

In the United States things got so 
bad that several large trade unions 
conducted their own surveys into fu- 
neral and burial costs. Following the 
terrible coal mine disaster at Cen- 
tralia, Ill., which took the lives of I11 
men a few years ago, the United 
States Coal Mines Administration in- 
vestigated the funeral charges that 
were levied on the widows and or- 
phans of the men who died in the 
mine explosion. They found that the 
funeral charges ranged from $233 to 
$1,178.50, the average being $732.78. 
Ihe United Mine Workers took the 
itemized bills to W. W. Chambers, 
one of Washington, DC's leading 
undertakers, and a refreshingly out- 
spoken one, who analyzed the charges 
and said that instead of $732.78, the 
fair average should have been be- 
tween $350 and $400. 

The same Mr. Chambers, while 
testifying before a U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee one time, said: “I admit that 
on a $225 funeral | make $95 profit. 
Why. some of these undertakers 
charge a family $90 to bury a poor 
little baby in a casket that only costs 
$4.50. The first thing an undertaker 
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asks is, ‘How much insurance have 
you got, and how much of it can | 
get?” A $30 casket is generally sold 
today for $150.” 

Chambers went on to say that he 
had only an eighth grade education 
and was working in a livery stable 
until he saw how much money was to 
be made in the undertaking business. 
Since then he had become the biggest 
undertaker in Washington, one of the 
biggest in the world and a millionaire 
many times over. In answer to a sena- 
tor’s question he said: “Let me tell 
you something, sir: when you can 
embalm a body for $1.50, and you 
can get any tariff that you want for it, 
and you can take a $35 casket and 
get $150 and $200, it is mighty invit- 
ing, it is mighty inviting . Embalm- 
ing costs only about 50 cents for 
labor, and not more than a dollar or 
two tor labor and time. A big ele- 
phant could be embalmed tor $1.50." 

Embalming charges were put on the 
Centralia bills at $6 to $35. 

In the 1920s the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Co. made a study of funeral 
costs. It found that in Brooklyn, NY, 
funeral costs absorbed 62 per cent of 
the value of estates under $1,000, and 


about a quarter of the estates under 
$5,000. A study of 7,871 funerals 
showed that the average amount of 


insurance carried in those days was 
$308, and the average amount paid 
for funerals was $363. In 11 out of 
18 states studied, the insurance failed 
to pay the full cost of the funeral. The 
Metropolitan also found that the 
undertakers charge anything the traf- 
fic will bear for caskets, that burial 
vaults are useless, and that the cedar 
and cloth casket is just as good as 
the metallic one. ; 

The United Automobile Workers 
published a pamphlet in Detroit titled, 
“Must the Undertaker Cheat Your 
Family Out of Your Insurance?” The 
UAW checked a random sampling of 
funeral bills for Ford pensioners and 
Kaiser-Frazer workers in Detroit, who 
died during July and August, 1950. 
The average cash insurance payment 
at the time of death was $1,870, and 
the average funeral bill was $1,080. 
The cheapest funerak cost a family 
that had no insurance $770. Families 
that got cash insurance payments of 
$1,000 paid $1.010 on the average for 
funeral charges. Families with between 
$1,000 and $2,000 in insurance pay- 
ments paid an average of $1,093 tor 
funerals. The average cost for a fam- 
ily with more than $2,000 in paid-up 
insurance was $1,177. F these prices 
they got a cemetery lot, a tombstone 
and the services of a minister. The 
UAW came to the conclusion that, 
“Though death is fatal for a man, it 
bankrupts his family,” and that at the 
time of death “a family gets a finan- 
cial embalming”. They also discovered 
that the “advertising undertaker” who 
depends for his profits on volume is 
cheaper than the non-advertising one 
[heir average price was $600. 

Because of such findings, the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers has organized 
a Union Co-op Burial Service. 


& BUT ‘et us return to the subject of 
cemeteries. One of the largest old- 
line cemetery companies in Canada Is 
the Toronto General Burying Grounds. 
a “non-profit” company set up by an 
Ontario Provincial Act in 1826. It has 
no share capital, no stock, and pays 
no dividends. 
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MONUMENTS are one of the biggest costs in the average funeral. 


This company operates Toronto 
Necropolis, Mount Pleasant, Pros- 
pect, Mount Pleasant Mausoleum, 
Pine Hills and York cemeteries, and 
foronto Crematorium. This total area 
is 651 acres. with a further 80 acres 
awaiting development. The receipts of 
this company are distributed as fol- 
lows: 50 per cent for perpetual care, 
25 per cent into an expansion fund, 
and 25 per cent for salaries, expenses 
and care and maintenance. The per- 
petual care fund is not placed in a 
trust company, but is deposited, for 
safe-keeping, in a Toronto bank. The 
fund is administered by the board of 
trustees. The company does not pub- 
lish an annual statement, but gives 
one copy of its statement to the On- 
tario Minister of Health. 

For 35 or 40 years, 25 per cent of 
the receipts was placed in the per- 
petual care fund, but in 1948 the 
ante was raised to 50 per cent. This 
was the year that the lawn-type ceme- 
tery organization came into Canada. 

F. D. Clarke, consultant with the 
Toronto Burying Grounds says, “We 
are against the Memorial Gardens 
people because of their selling meth- 
ods. We believe that burials are a 
religious rite, and that graves or plots 
should not be sold on a commercial 
basis or made a thing of speculation. 
We have sections of our cemeteries 
graded and ready at all times. We 
supply a service to the public. We 
don’t want to sell pre-need.” 

Despite Mr. Clarke’s last statement, 
the Toronto Burving Grounds adver- 
tise often in the Toronto press. I have 
before me a newspaper advertisement 
from the Toronto Globe and Mail ot 
Feb. 20, 1954, listing 3 ft. by 9 ft 
grave spaces for immediate use only 
at $40 for Prospect Cemetery, Pine 
Hills Cemetery and York Cemetery. 
and 3 ft. 3 in. by 10 ft. grave spaces 
in advance of need, with the right to 
make two interments in each grave 
at $65 and up for Prospect, Pine Hills 
and York Cemeteries. and from $98 
up at Mount Pleasant 

Prices in their cemeteries last vear 
ran from $40 to $135, with the aver- 
age running at $96 per grave. For 
opening and closing their graves, the 
price varies between $32 and $55 


For $32 vou get “plain work” and 


for $55 vou get artificial grass, tent 





and other services. Incidentally, the 
prices for digging and filling graves in 
Ontario are under the approval of the 
Provincial Department of Health 

[he Toronto Burying 


Grounds get 1,000 to 1,200 graves to 


General 


the acre in their cemeteries. Besides 
the tombstone sections there = are 
others set aside in which no upright 
stones are allowed. The company re- 
ceives no grants trom governments oF 
municipalities, and maintenance ts 
met by lot sales and the interest from 
the perpetual care fund They also pas 
no provincial, federal of municipal 
taxes, except on farmland they have 
bought to be used in the future for 
burial grounds 

When asked about monuments o1 
markers, Mr. Clarke said that less 
than half the people buried in tomb 
stone cemeteries use markers of an\ 
sort. Of those who do, 2 out of 3 use 
stones that are 12 in. by 20 in 
while those who purchase the !arge! 
graves (3 ft. 3 in. by 10 ft.) invariably 
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use stones that are 18 in. by 24 in., or 
larger. The interment fee includes the 
opening and the closing of the grave. 
the use of a lowering device, grave 
linings, earth cover, trestle for shell 
lid. and “other necessary services”. 

Although the officials of tombstone 
cemeteries generally soft-pedal refer- 
ences to monuments and markers, 
these are one of the biggest costs in 
the average funeral. In a 27-page 
rcoklet concerning the business of the 
Toronto Burying Grounds. six pages 
are given over to rules and regulations 
about markers und monuments. This 
seems to be one of the most impor- 
tant things about burials, and the regu- 
lations are stacked in favor of the 
monument companies. whether there 
Is a connection” between cemetery 
management and monument dealers 
or not 


In the first place. no monument 
shall be less than & inches in thickness 
Rough, unfinished rock bases will not 
be accepted. All markers, monuments. 
mausoleums or tombs shall be con- 
structed of granite or marble. (You 
cun build skyscrapers out of concrete 
or limestone in Toronto, but not 
grave monument!) Cheaper stones, 
made trom other stones or materials 
are not allowed. There is nothing in 
the Ontario Cemeteries Act requiring 
granite or marble, but many tomb- 
stone cemeteries today require them 
to be used. Mr. Clarke. consultant 
with the Toronto Burying Grounds, 
suvs this is specified “because we want 
our monuments and markers to be 
constructed of natural materials in- 
stead of artificial” 

In Ontario, the average tombstone 
salesman operates on 15) per cent 
ommission. with a commission of 20 


1 
1 


25 per cent on markers. and 20 
per cent on all subsequent inscriptions 


added to gravestone. The markers 


(small flat stones set in the ground) 
re gravy to the monument dealers. 
nd are often pieces cut from larger 
monuments when they are being 
made Many of these. which sel] at 
$40 and more, are not even carried 
on the monument dealers’ books. so 
that the tax office and the bereaved 


family both take a licking 
The method of pricing used by 


monument dealers is complicated but 





profitable The stones used tor dis 
play in the monument dealer's win 
dow ire Usually glazed on five sides: 
when a customer buys a stone he pays 


or this glazing. The average stone is 
teet in length. and after a small 


town dealer buys a stone trom. the 


ty manufacturer, he tacks on 40 per 
cent for service’. The ave age price 
of a stone is $600. The National 
Association of Cemeteries has esti 


mated that there are $200,000 worth 
of stones per acre in most tombstcne 
ceemeleries 

In one small town in Ontario, the 


following prices for lettering usually 


t 
2.50 for a 2-inch letter, 60 


to SOc for smaller letters, and $4.50 


prevail: $ 


i letter for script he average in 
scripuion costs $25 (and takes up to 
45 minutes to do, with an air drill) 
is up to the individual salesman to 
ret the price as near to that as pos 
sible. A large stone tor a family plot 
costs $700 to $800, with one inscrip 
tron 


' \ 
The tombstone sulesman tries to be 





long to the same clubs and organiza- 
tions as the undertaker. When an 
undertaker tips off the monument 
salesman about the amount of insur- 
ance carried by the dead person, the 
salesman goes out and sells the family 
a stone, splitting the fee with the 
undertaker. Some salesmen have a 
reciprocal agreement with an insur- 
ance man, and they all try to have one 
also with cemetery caretakers, who 
for five or ten dollars. inform them 
of burials trom out of town. 

The salesman I talked to used to 
call on families six weeks after a 
death had occurred, but by this time 
the family had got over its initial 
grief, and his competitors had often 
beaten him. Before he quit the racket 
he was calling on a bereaved family 
the dav after death had occurred. 
getting his information from an insur- 
ance man, undertaker or from a daily 
reading of the obituary columns of 
the newspapers. As soon as he heard 
or read of a death he sent a sympathy 
curd to the family, and at times even 
wttended the funeral. Then after mak- 
ing his sales pitch, he took his cus- 
tomers to a cemetery, where they 
could pick out the type of stone they 
wanted. 

He said at the conclusion of my 
talk with him, “Sometimes I am atraid 
the dead will come back to haunt me. 
I made a lot of money, but it was 
like robbing the dead.” 

Another racket peculiar to ceme- 
teries Is one practised by small groups 
of “winos” or indigent alcoholics, who 
go to a cemetery and “polish” the 
Stone or the corner markers, then try 
to collect a fee trom the owners of 
the cemetery lot. This racket is quite 
well organized in some neighbor- 
hoods, and there is a going price tor 
the “service” of $7 for cleaning four 


ot 2 


iS ¢ 


corner markers. each consistin 


square Inches of stone 
Ga THE newspapers had a field dav 
= with the cemetery question, but 
none of them checked both sides of the 
Story. For instance. the Globe and 
Vail in its issue of April 14, 1953, 
quoted Douglas King, vice-president 
of the Canadian Association of Me- 
morial Craftsmen, as telling the Select 
Committee that a commercial ceme- 
tery (he was referring to Glendale 
Memorial Gardens) in Etobicoke 
Township had grossed more than $1 
million up to that time, and that he 
estimated the cemetery would bring 
in another $7 million to its promoters 
before it was sold out. William J. 
stewart, formerly the proprietor of a 
large undertaking establishment in To- 
ronto, said in the Toronto Star of 
March 4, 1953, that his objection to 
the lawn-type cemetery interests was 
that they were indulging in “house- 
to-house high pressure salesmanship”. 
The Toronto Globe, on Nov. 30, 
1938 (long before Memorial Gardens 
was even formed in the United States, 
let alone in Canada) said: “Hizh- 
pressure salesmanship is allegedly 
used in the disposal of cemetery lots”. 
They also reported a tie-in between 
undertakers and the medical profes- 
sion. By 1950 they had forgotten 
about the alleged tie-in between the 
doctors and the undertakers, and were 
content mere!y to mention, in the 
Glohe and Mail of Jan. 2, that 

















Thomas I. Rankin, of Buffalo, N.Y.., 
the vice-president of the American 
Monument Association had © said, 
“Canada is the happy hunting ground 
for fraudulent cemetery operators’- 
a clear case of the kettle calling the 
pot black, and by an American 
monument maker at that. 

In the issue of March 11, 1953, the 
Toronto Star quoted Dr. Mackinnon 
Phillips, the Ontario Minister of 
Health, as saying that investigators 
found nothing fraudulent in the new 
cemetery companies. Yet the Star on 
March 30, 1953, quoted Premier 
Frost of Ontario as announcing the 
establishment of a Select Committee 
of the Legislature to investigate the 
selling of cemetery plots. 

Dr. Phillips told the original com- 
mittee that he was checking all aspects 
of the present legislation to see if 
there was a possibility of curbing the 
sale of plots while the committee was 
making its study. And the Globe and 
Mail for April 14, 1953, quoted him 
us saving, “Surely people will stop 
buying now that they know a com- 
mittee is investigating the situation”. 

The CCF Party, always ready to 
jump in without knowing where to 
jump, announced at its 19th annual 
Ontario provincial convention — last 
vear that it was asking the Ontario 
Government to protect Ontario citi 
zens from “these tree enterprise 
sharks” (the Ccemetery-lot salesmen) 
by limiting the cost of plots and by re- 
quiring that up to 50 per cent of the 
sules price be set aside for perpetual 
care. 

The Hamilton Spectator of Jan. 13. 
1954, reported the meeting in Toronto 
of the Canadian Association of Me 
morial Craftsmen, “a profession that 
did $4.200,000 worth of annual bust- 
Ness according to the latest available 
figures . . The 43-vear-old associa- 
tion, with a membership of 180 in- 
cluding quarriers, wholesalers and 
suppliers, is currently engaged in a 
campaign against no-monument ceme- 
teries. particularly in Ontario . ‘We 
maintain that activities of no-monu- 
ment cemeteries should be stopped 
and we maintain that the public wants 
to commemorate the dead by suitably 
marked graves, said Keith Campbell, 
of Galt. Ont., association president.” 

The Select Committee on the On- 
taro Cemetery Act tabled its report 
on March 2 of this vear. If current 
legislation is changed to protect the 
public from all unscrupulous ceme- 
tery owners, protection should also be 
afforded the public, under other acts, 
against’ equally unscrupulous under- 
takers and monument manufacturers, 
who take the biggest slices of the 
burial ple. 

An article in Collier's magazine for 
Mav 19. 195!. said: “All across the 
nation there is a rising revulsion 
against members of the funeral indus 
try guilty of profiteering in sorrow. 
lo bury our dead we spend each year 
much more than we do on hospital 
care.” The Association of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus says in their booklet 
“A recent survey has disclosed the 
existence of a noticeable degree ol 
public suspicion and criticism of fu 
neral directors and allied groups” 
And no wonder! 

The burial business is the sweetest 
racket this side of heaven. 
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Letter from Montreal 





Cherished Dream of a Hick Town 


By Hugh MacLennan 


8 OFFICIALLY, the first o!d-fashion- 
ed winter Montreal has enjoyed 
since the war is over. Day after day 
since New Year's it had been clear 
and fresh. Light snows kept falling 
just frequently enough to cover up 
the shame of the smoke stains on the 
old snow. Instead of looking like an 
old buffalo with the mange, Mount 
Royal shone like a huge polar bear in 
the winter sun. Now it is over and 
the dubious time called spring is here 
again. And with it an old subject, the 
need of a modern concert hall, has 
returned to the headlines. 

Whenever a visiting fireman lets go 
with a flow of condemnation for our 
lack of a modern concert hall or 
theatre, we read about our shame in 
the column of the reporter he talked 
to. We hang our heads and tell each 
other there is nothing to be done 
about it in a city of two languages. 

We have plenty of movie houses 
and night clubs, we have the park 
where the Royals cavort in summer 
and the Alouettes in the fall, we have 
the Blue Bonnets for the horse-play- 
ers and still-too-small arena where 
those who can afford a season ticket 
can watch the Rocket. But for live 
theatre there is only Her Majesty’s, 
uncomfortable, antique, its gallery 
supported by pillars which block the 
view of at least a hundred ticket hold- 
ers in the orchestra, its air stuffy and 
its decor redolent of the 1890s. Our 
concerts are heard in the forbidding 
atmosphere of school assembly halls 
or from the misery of folding chairs 
on the dance floors of the YWCA or 
a downtown hotel. 

For years it has been recognized 
here that the only cure for the situa- 
tion is to build a genuine civic centre 
Only a_ megalopolis like London, 
Paris or New York, visited annually 
by millions from abroad and the 
provinces, can hope to maintain a 
variety of concert halls and theatres 
on a pure profit basis. Even in New 
York the Metropolitan Opera House 
and Carnegie Hall could not function 
if they depended solely on the money 
that is taken in at the box office. 
Almost everywhere in modern society 

and in ancient society, too—music 
and drama have had to be subsidized, 
and civilized communities have in- 
variably considered ‘t necessary to do 
so. “Le superflu,” said Voltaire, 

“chose trés nécessaire!” Small Ameri- 
can cities like Litthke Rock, Fort Worth 
and Topeka have had civic centres 
for years. Canadian cities like Toron- 
to and Winnipeg have either centres 

or subsidized concert halls, with the 
result that both Winnipeg and Toron- 
to have produced ballet companies 
and Toronto sends a continual stream 
of talented singers and actors onto 
the stages of the world. But Montreal, 
so far as art and music is concerned, 
remains a hick town. 
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Why Montreal has lingered in this 
shameful condition is a fascinating 
study for people interested in the 
mores of human communities. 

First, there was the ingrained con- 
viction among the English-speaking 
businessmen that art is a luxury and 
that it is wrong, if not actually sinful, 
to subsidize anything except hospitals 
and universities. There was also a 
peculiar brand of local snobbery. If 
one belonged in the right circles, one 
naturally made the annual visit to 
New York to replenish one’s ward- 
robe and see the plays. “After all, 
my dear, one doesn’t expect to see 
anything first class at home!” 

On the other side of the city was 
the traditional French attitude of je 
m'en fiche, the shoulder- shrug and 
the conviction that as the English 
have the largest bank balances, it is 
up to them to take the responsibility. 





DOMINION SQUARE: The one place. 


And of course there was politics. 
Politically, a civic centre looked to the 
politicians an extremely warm potato. 
They could see nothing in such a ven- 
ture for themselves; they could smell 
all sorts of trouble if such a project 
vere built. How, for instance, would 
the majority of voters (who don't 
like Beethoven particularly) react if 
any of their money were spent to 
make Beethoven available to the few? 
Who would control such a centre, the 
English or the French? 

Even religion entered the scale 
against a civic centre. Though it was 
never mentioned publicly, one con- 
stantly heard the murmur, “What 
does the Church think about it?” 

It would be pathetic, were it not so 
humiliating, to recall some of the ar- 
guments that have been advanced 
over the years for a civic centre in 
Montreal. One committee suggested 
it might serve as a war memorial 


Another appealed to the politicians 
with the suggestion that it would be 
a convenient relief project in time 
of depression. Still another tried to 
woo big business with the true asser- 
tion that at present the city lacks a 
hall ample enough to house a repre- 
sentative convention of shoe manu- 
facturers or building contractors. 

None of these arguments had any 
effect. The city was apathetic about 
a war memorial. The workers never 
had it so good and the politicians 
were not on the look-out for a relief 
project. Big business was doing all 
right too, with or without a hall large 
enough to attract a huge convention. 

Meanwhile — the profit motive 
again — various interests with land 
for sale kept offering sites at none 
too reasonable prices. All of them 
were examined by the civic authori- 
ties and condemned. ‘If they were on 
the periphery of the city, they were 
too far away. If they were central, 
there would be no room for parking. 

But this spring when the subject 
reached the headlines again, there was 
a new note in the press comments, 
and it sounded rather like a note of 
hope. It was based on the report of 
a committee of the Young Men’s Sec- 
tion of the Montreal Board of Trade 
which was at once intelligent, prac- 
tical and ambitious. By plan or by 
chance it coincided with a statement 
by Premier Duplessis that a modern 
concert hall has become a vital neces- 
sity for Quebec’s principal city. 

The young men of the Board of 
Trade have learned from the misfor- 
tunes of their predecessors. Their 
plan is not for a civic centre; it is for 
a concert hall only, one that will be 
modern and comfortable and will seat 
a minimum of three thousand per- 
sons. Later, if prejudices and fears 
subside, this concert hall may serve 
as the nucleus for a congeries of 
establishments which together will 
provide a true civic centre. 

Instead of looking around for play- 
grounds and abandoned premises on 
the outskirts, the committee has gone 
to the heart of the matter by sticking 
its pinpoint in the heart of the city 
itself. There is only one place in all 
of Montreal where a concert hall or 
a civic centre should stand, and that 
is Dominion Square. This new com- 
mittee has discovered the ideal place, 
the area south of Dominion Square 
bounded by Osborne, Windsor, St 
Antone and Cathedral Streets. 

The proposed cost will lie some- 
Where between three and four million 
dollars and the parking problem will 
be met when and if the city completes 
its pre esent plan ot constructing an 
underground parking _ lot beneath 
Dominion Square itself 

Quebec's officialdom could still win 
a world’s championship in a forget- 
ting contest, but this spring the latest 
fancy of the young men of our Board 
of Trade has presented a project so 
specific, practical and urgent that the 
imagination has been 
really fired by it. This time it will be 
a little harder for our politicians to 
forget. As we dig down to pay 
Quebec its extra income tax, some of 
us have the feeling that part of our 
money may be returned to us in the 
fulfillment. of an old, cherished 
dream. 
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tnd Now Geneva 


By Willson Woodside 


¢ MR. DULLES'S ATTEMPT to save 

Indo-China at the last minute of 
the last hour has certainly stirred up 
a fine uproar. It is, in a way, as aston- 
ishing a reversal of policy as President 
Truman's overnight decision to save 
Korea. For, just as the then Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, had lately 
drawn a line of U.S. defence in the 
Pacific which seemingly abandoned 
Korea, so in this case President Eisen- 
hower had declared with all possible 
vehemence only two months ago that 
“no one could be more bitterly op- 
posed to getting the United States in- 
volved in a hot war in that area 
(Indo-China)” than he was. 

It was, of course, Dien Bien Phu 
that was responsible for the sudden 
initiative that has so jarred the chan- 
celleries of Europe and Asia. The 
heroic defence of this outpost rapidly 
built up within a few weeks to the 
decisive battle of the Indo-China War. 
Defeat would dishearten the French 
and Vietnam forces and start a new 
bandwagon movement among the 
population towards the rebel cause of 
Ho Chi Minh. It would send the 
French politicians to Geneva intent on 
getting the war ended at almost any 
cost, Knowing that they had most of 
the nation behind them for once. Vic- 
tory at Dien Bien Phu, on the other 
hand, could conceivably turn the tide 
in Indo-China. check the defeatist 
movement in France, save all South- 
East Asia and perhaps the European 
Army project as well. 

It was a moment for greatness, and 
Eisenhower and Dulles rose to the 
occasion. There can be no doubt that 
they have heartened the defenders of 
Dien Bien Phu. (Let the reader con- 
sider for a moment the importance 
of old-fashioned courage and tenacity 
in an old-fashioned battle, in the midst 
of the Hydrogen Bomb Age. Not 
everything has changed because of 
this horrific invention: if anything, the 
old qualities are more important than 
ever before. How much may be 
achieved by courage at Dien Bien 
Phu; how little is to be achieved by 
vielding to fear or fatalism.) 

There are also indications of a 
possible turn of the political tide in 
Indo-China, which might result in mo- 
bilizing the great majority of the 
people to hold their country against 
the Communists Several political 
groups that had been critical of the 
Chief of State, Bao Dat, and opposed 
to the policy of the present govern- 
ment of Prince Buu Loc, have joined 
in a declaration of support for Bao 
Dai in his new mission to France to 
secure full independence for Indo- 
China. And three separate armies, 
maintained by the Caodist and Hoa 
Hao religious groups and the Binh 
Xuyen, a political-military group, have 
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announced their incorporation into 
the Vietnamese national army. 

This has been the effect on the spot. 
For the rest, the Eisenhower-Dulles 
call for united action in Indo-China 
has forced the American people and 
their allies to face right up to the 
question of whether they are prepared 
to see South-East Asia—Indo-China, 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya and Indo- 
nesia—lost to the free world, with 
all the political, economic and strategic 
consequences which could ensue. And 
it has forced the French to face up 
to the internationalization of the Indo- 
China conflict, something they have 
always opposed, and the cession of 
full independence to that country, the 
only thing which can give the local 
nationalists a stronger cause than that 
of Ho Chi Minh. 


No doubt, therefore. the new U.S. 
intervention must be reckoned as a 
bold stroke and one which took a 
great deal of political courage, in an 
election year. But it was not diplom- 
acy. The Western powers, which must 
stand together for their salvation, are 
engaged in another public argument. 
It is all too sudden, and people, not 
only in Britain and France, but in the 
U.S. and Canada and in free Asia too, 
don’t Know what Mr. Dulles means 
by “united action”, how far he is 
prepared to go, or how dangerous that 
might be. All those who make a pro- 
fession out of denouncing the Ameri- 
cans as “hysterical”, “tough” or “un- 
compromising”, are having a field day 
again, in a world still shaking from 
the latest H-Bomb explosion. 

The British, who can never give up 
believing that other people are just as 
ready as they are to sit down at a 
conference and be reasonable. think 
that Mr. Dulles is spoiling the pros- 
pects of Geneva, and that such a 
proposal for united action should only 
be considered if Geneva fails. Actu- 
ally, experience ought to have shown 
us that vou can only make a satis- 
tactory deal with the Soviets if vou 
have something to trade, and have 
built up your position in advance 

The French view, in this case, is 
that the U.S. is intent on preventing 
the Geneva Conference from achiev- 
ing any compromise with Communist 
China. This is true to a degree: the 
American authorities believe that the 
kind of compromise which the French 
might agree to in their present mood 
could only result in the early loss of 
all Indo-China to the Communists 
The French have been talking of a 
partition of the country at the 16th 
Parallel, as Korea was partitioned at 
the 38th Parailel, though the situation 
in the two countries is utterly differ 
ent. Much the strongest French-Viet 
nam military. position is at present 
well north of the 16th Parallel, while 
the Communists hold many areas to 
the south of that mark. Nor ts there 
a “South Indo-China” solidly united 
like South Korea 

The French have also been talking 
of winning the Chinese Communists 
to a truce in Indo-China by yielding 
them concessions in the north of that 
country (long known as Tonkin 
China), similar to those made to 
Chiang Kai-shek by the Allies at the 
end of the war. That is, Communist 
China would be granted a free port 
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at Haiphong and control of the rail- 
way up to Yunnan, built as an outlet 
to the world for that large area of 
China whose commerce presently has 
to pass down through the gorges of 
the Yangtse. The resemblance of this 
arrangement to that which gave Soviet 
Russia control of Manchuria after 
1945 is not encouraging. 

There is no denying that the French 
and the British, and the other nations 
concerned, have a case in their ob- 
jections to the latest American move. 
It is not so very long ago since the 
mood of the American people seemed 
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to the Republican leaders to demand 
a truce in Korea, and they went ahead 
and negotiated one. Now, the mood 
of the French people is one of utter 
weariness of a war that has been 
going on, not for three vears but for 
eight years, but the U.S. would like 
to see them fight on 

Then all those who have been called 
upon to join in the “united action” 

and Canada has “included itselt 
out” of this list of ten nations—want 
to know just what action this might 
be. The U.S. administration and Con 


gress are believed to be still very 


strongly opposed to sending American 
ground forces into the Indo-China 
fight, although there is talk now in 
Washington of using the navy and 
air force, and two aircraft-carriers are 
reported to be standing off the north 
Indo-China coast. Supposing U.S. 
naval and air forces are used and 
prove insufficient to check the Com 
munist ground forces would that 
bring into play the ominous policy of 
atomic retaliation of which there has 
been so much inconclusive talk these 
past few months? That worries a lot 
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Ottawa Letter 


The Budget and the Tax Battle 


By John A. Stevenson 


i IF HIS performance of April 6 is, 
as he has repeatedly avowed, to 
be Mr. Abbott’s budgetary swansong, 
the finale of his career as a financial 
vocalist was a rather humdrum aria. 
It revealed him as a more accurate 
forecaster of his surplus than in some 
previous years, as an_ indifferent 
watchdog of the public purse against 
excessive expenditures, and as such a 
confirmed optimist about Canada’s 
economic fortunes in 1954 that he has 
framed his new Budget on the blithe 
assumption that the present recession 
will soon be checked and that an up- 
turn in business in the second half of 
the year will produce by March 31, 
1955, $100 mil- 
lion more revenue 
than the yield for 
1953-54. — 

His application 
of nearly all the 
margin which he 
believes will be 
available for the 
abatement of taxa- 
tion to the cancel- 
lation or reduction 
of special excise 
duties on commodi- 
ties chiefly of the 
luxury class, fol- 
lows an example 
set by the Ejisen- 
hower administra- 
tion; the calcula- 
tion behind it is 
that resulting cuts 
in prices will stim- 
ulate the public to 
buy the cheapen- 
ed articles and that 
there will be a 
clearance of the heavy accumulation 
of stocks which has dammed _ back 
the flow of orders to manufacturers 
of certain goods. But as J. M. Mac- 
donnell (PC, Toronto Greenwood) 
pointed out in his opening criticism, 
there is no real relief from the burden 
of taxation, which is a serious factor 
in the high price level now proving a 
great handicap to our export trade; the 
non-defence expenditures are $180 
million more than a year ago, and no 
real concern is shown in the budget 
for the now. substantial army. of 
unemployed. 

Not the least important feature of 
Mr. Abbott’s speech, on account of 
its political implications, was its an- 
nouncement of the decision of the 
Cabinet to reject the demand _ that 
more people in Quebec who are liable 
to the new provincial income tax 
should be allowed to deduct the full 
amount of their payments from their 
Federal tax instead of having the de- 
duction restricted, as at present, to 5 
per cent of the Federal levy. 

In an interesting and lucid review 
of the financial relations between the 
Federal Government and the prov- 





inces, Mr. Abbott made mincemeat of 
the claim advanced in the preamble 
of the Quebec statute imposing the 
new provincial levy that “the Cana- 
dian constitution concedes to prov- 
inces priority in the field of direct 
taxation”. He declared that there was 
no foundation either in fact or law 
for such a statement, that the Federal 
taxing power is unfettered and that the 
provinces are restricted to direct taxa- 
tion inside their own bounds for pro- 
vincial purposes. He also argued with 
convincing force that acceptance of 
the principle that a provincial tax 
should generally be offset against a 
similar Federal tax would strike at the 
. 2 root of the system 
: : of Federal-provin- 
cial tax  agree- 
ments which had 
been designed to 
make possible fiscal 
and other nation- 
al policies planned 
for the miainten- 
ance of high lev- 
els of employment 
and production. 
He left the door 
open for a_ settle- 
ment, however, by 
intimating that 
there would — al- 
ways be a light in 
the window at Ot- 
tawa to welcome 
Premier Duplessis 
to a full and trank 
discussion of mu- 
tual problems, if 
Press he still wished to 
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J. M. MACDONNELL: No relief. follow up his fre- 


quently expressed 
desire for co-operation and collabora- 
tion. 

At a caucus of the Liberal mem- 
bers of both Houses, held just before 
the presentation of the Budget, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent secured their 
unanimous endorsation of the decision 
of the Cabinet and none of his follow- 
ers from Quebec made any protest 
against it. But the latter made no 
secret of their nervousness about the 
response of Premier Duplessis, and are 
fearful that he will seize the oppor- 
tunity now offered to challenge the 
policy of the Federal Government by 
an immediate appeal to the electors 
for a vote of confidence in himself and 
his policies. 

On the surface, the Liberals of 
Quebec would appear to have a 
powerful case against Mr. Duplessis. 
They can argue that, if he had shown 
a reasonably co-operative attitude and 
not chosen to fan the traditional jeal- 
ousy of the French-Canadians about 
their special rights and culture, he 
could have secured an arrangement 
with Ottawa, which not only would 
have obviated the need for a provin- 
cial income tax but would have en- 
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abled Quebec to draw an annual grant 
of about $120 million from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. But the Liberals are 
painfully aware that in the provincial 
arena they have no leader who could 
cope effectively with such a master of 
the political arts as Mr. Duplessis. 
They feel that if Mr. Duplessis calls 
a provincial election, only the personal 
intervention of Prime Minister St. 
Laurent in it could offer a hope of 
defeating him, and even that could 
give no assurance of a Liberal victory. 
Apparently Mr. Duplessis has suc- 
ceeded in persuading an enormous 
body of French-Canadian voters in 
Quebec that their special provincial 
rights and their separate racial culture 
will be in grave peril until they set 
firmly against any en- 
croachments of the Federal authority. 
It is only taxpayers in the higher in- 
come brackets in Quebec who are 
entitled to feel any grievance about 
the extra burden, as the great mass of 
the farmers and urban workers of the 
province escape it. But it is among 
these latter elements that Mr. Du- 
plessis has aroused racial emotion. 


their faces 


The Hon. Jean Lesage, the youngest 
of the French-Canadian Ministers at 
Ottawa, has made a wise and timely 
speech in which he warned his racial 
compatriots to take a broad view of 
their partnership in the Canadian 
nation and not to support a policy of 
parochial sectionalism which might 
react adversely upon the fortunes of 
French-Canadians living in other prov- 
inces than Quebec. But his exhorta- 
tions may well have fallen on deat 
ears and Liberal members from Que- 
bec have been dismaved to find that 
many of their former supporters are 
now rallying to the banner of Mr. 
Duplessis. 

Another ominous symptom of the 
solidarity of provincial sentiment in 
favor ot Mr. Duplessis is that Le 
Devoir of Montreal, which has been 
his bitter critic, is now supporting his 
stand 


The personal intervention of Mr. 
St. Laurent in a provincial election in 
Quebec could only be justified by 
success and, if it failed, the conse- 
quences for the Liberal party would 
be grave. In the last two Federal 
elections Mr. Duplessis has sorely 
disappointed Mr. Drew by adopting 
officially a role of neutrality and only 
giving surreptitious help to the Con- 
servative candidates. But if he won 
another decisive mandate and con- 
trived to discredit Mr. St. Laurent and 
his party as would-be barterers of the 
racial heritage of Quebee for a finan- 
cial mess of pottage, Mr. Duplessis 
would almost certainly proceed to run 
in the next Federal election a full slate 
of Union Nationale candidates, who 
would wrest) many trom the 
Liberals. 

Meanwhile, the wiser heads among 
the Progressive Conservatives at Otta- 
Wa are just as worried as the Liberals 
about the moves of Mr. Duplessis. It 
was against their advice that, under 
the pressure of the delegation from 
Quebec, their party’s national associ- 
ation at its recent annual meeting en- 
dorsed the stand of Mr. Duplessis, 
which has long had the blessing ot 
Mr. Drew. If Mr. St. Laurent, fighting 
as the champion of the Federal 


seats 
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authority and as a preserver of the 
foundations of Confederation against 
crusaders for a provincial sectionalism 
with a separatist flavor, were defeated, 
he would command the sympathy of 
many Conservatives, who would feel 
that it was a prime business of their 
party to conserve the threatened 
foundations and not hasten their 
wreckage. The espousal of the cause 
of Mr. Duplessis is at the best a des- 
perate gamble. It might eventually 
win for Mr. Drew dubious allies from 
Quebec but also cause him to mourn 
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lost legions in the rest of Canada and 
reduce his party to complete impo- 
tence. 

Mr. Pearson on April 7 had to 
parry awkward questions about distur- 
bing developments in the international 
arena. He declared that he had so far 
received no_ official communication 
about the untimely proposal of Mr. 
Dulles, the American Secretary of 
State, for a five-power declaration 
about the situation in Indo-China and 
avowed that Canada had no commit- 
ments in the area apart from her obli- 


} 


screw, 1t was 


elegance in design w 


gations as a member of NATO. He 
also disclosed that the late Mackenzie 
King had been privy to the agreement 
concluded in 1943 at Quebec concern- 
ing the free exchange of information 
about atomic weapons and their use 
by mutual consent and had secured 
for Canada a place on the “combined 
policy committee” then established to 
deal with such matters: but despite 
this commitment, our Government 


had felt no need to protest that the 
United States took unilateral action to 
cancel the agreement. 
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s—the two journals became the subject of later And when he r b New York 
Lord another flotation. involving more de- Rothermere now felt that his stature icquaintance said to hin Thev te 
who bentures, more guarantees bv the as financier and his sovereignty as me-that dhe Bercy brates erg 
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nds in the Hulton properties already within excitement witt bold but -con- Paice) aie 4 tee ~ 
Hulton There was activity. too, with the tige It was borr f vanit \ casua sult. he curtailec . rne re 
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teen daily and Sunday papers, 
with an interest in three others: 
The BERRYS controlled twenty- 
five dailies and Sundays. 
Rothermere’s boast that London 
could conquer the provinces, crush 
local financial interests and patriotism, 
and garner a harvest into the bargain 
was an hallucination. The Berrys from 
South Wales had a surer feeling for 
the provincial spirit. 
The costly battle of the giants ended 
in the journalistic partition of Britain, 
armistice, with casualties — left 






































































































maimed or unemployed all over the 
field. The curtain came down on 
Rothermere’s bid for greater wealth 
and influence with the voluntary liqui- 
dation of Northcliffe Newspapers Ltd. 
and the absorption of many of its 
properties by Associated Newspapers. 
In 1929, John Cowley, Mirror 
chairman, told the shareholders at the 
annual meeting that the company’s 
investments. which included even 
mining ventures in Newfoundland, 
were worth £8 million apart from 
goodwill, plant and buildings. 





Lord Rothermere’s activities had 
not been confined to the purchase and 
sale of newspapers. 

In the early twenties he had built 
up wide interests in pulp and paper. 
and the Mirror and Pictorial were 
already big shareholders in British 
newsprint concerns and in the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany. He now wanted to set up a mill 
in Quebec, buy timber limits, and 
make and sell newsprint to the rapid- 
ly expanding publishers in the U.S. 

The Anglo-Canadian Pulp = and 




















Paper Mills Ltd. was registered in 
1925, and Rothermere became its first 
president. Again the two picture pa- 
pers were involved, subscribing most 
of the preference shares, representing 
the major part of £1,640,000, and 
also guaranteeing £3 million deben- 
tures. 

The high promise of prosperity dis- 
solved in the slump of 1929. 

So that Anglo-Canadian could sur- 
vive the depression, there was a read- 
justment of capital in 1933, again 
guaranteed by Mlrror-Pictorial. In 
1940, the vear of Rothermere’s death, 
a major financial operation entailed 
sacrifices for the original shareholders, 
and Anglo-Canadian became a finan- 
cial problem which the Mirror inherit- 
ed from the Rothermere empire. 

Fortunately, conditions in the in- 
dustry changed. The company became 
a vigorous concern under the direc- 
tion of the Canadian Elliott M. Little, 
operating on a financial reconstruction 
by two Mirror directors, Cecil H. 
King and Arthur S. Fuller. 

Such were the fabufous deals of 
Harold Harmsworth, first Lord Roth- 
ermere. 


(This is the third of eight excerpts 
from the highly successful book by 
Hugh Cudlipp, “Publish and Be 
Damned” — pp. 292 indexed — S. J. 
Reginald Saunders $2.75. The 
fourth instalment will appear in next 


week's issue.) 


Chess Problem 
By “Centaur” 


x FEW experiments have been made 
with passive sacrifices of more 
than one piece to prevent stalemate. 
Sam Loyd has a classic with double 
masking, dating from 1867: 

White: K on KBI:; Q on QB&: Rs 
on KR7 and KR&: B on KBS; P on 
KR3. Black: K on KR7; R on KKt?: 
Bs on KKt& and KR8&: Ps on KB7 
and KKtS. Mate in three. 

1.R-Q7, P-Kt6;2-B-R7, etc. 


Problem No. 62, by H. W. Bettmann 
Black—Nine Pieces 













—he flies BOC 
. . ‘ . . 
When Ae coes abroad—he flies B-O-f- : 
, ] 
AN ff t 
B.O.A.C. is proud of its passenger lists . of the distinguished people ge [ 4 i 
who invariably choose its transatlantic flights. Significant. too. are the ~ . h 
things they remember about their trips . little things and big ones. THE : t 
F a o 
Phe run-of-the-plane freedom they enjoy aboard B.O \.Co's spacious onarehn = 
ir 
Stratocruise! is Well as quietness and smoothness of these - — , DE: 0 
\ t ondo red 
fir ines. The deft service of the steward in the downstairs Montreal-| 7 : Direct fe 
' , and the equally luxurious 
lounge is well as the airmanship of B.O.A.C. flight crews. trained ina ys M 
worn 
20.000.000-mile transatlantic tradition. The extra comfort 1¢ WAL, S( ‘OT re 
of a full-length berth (slight extra charge) ... the limited number of tween Montreal and London be 
' } dt 
passengers. as well as the swift. over-the-weather flight that via Glasgow . 
; , be’ a ae White—Ten Pieces 
rings ndaon thin rood nights sleep o ontres : a 
bring " re es Sort Seer The ONLY All-First-Class White mates in three. 
Next time. try this all-first-class Stratocruiser service between Services between - Soluti f Probl No. 61 
‘ : { somlutuoen Oo roDiem (NO. 
Canada and Britain. From then on vu td bye sure to say: these points. I. 
1.Q-KBI, threatening = 2.Kt-KtS 


“When 1 go abroad. 1 {/) EO AC 
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mate. If KR-B7; 2.Q-R3 mate. If 
QR-B7; 2.Q-B4 mate. If QxKt; 2.P- 
QS mate. If BxKt; 2.PxKt(Kt) mate 
If Kt-BS5; 2.R-KS mate. If Kt-B2 










BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
In l.S.A.: New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miamt 








2.B-Q7 mate. If QxP; 2.KtxQ mate. 





Montneat + Toronto + Vancot ved 
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Films 


The Western Classic 












By Mary Lowrey Ross 


Ee THERE seem to be a great many 
Westerns about lately, probably 
because the new wide screen de- 
mands. and consumes, an exorbitant 
amount of landscape and action. This 
can hardly be described as a trend, 
however, since the Western is a per- 
Manent institution that flourishes, de- 
clines. re-emerges, and never dis- 
appears entirely. Essentially it is as in- 
destructible as the hero who domi- 
nates it. for no other cinematic form 
seems to contain so many of the in- 
dispensable elements, both visible and 
abstract. on which film-making de- 
pends. Within its” relatively rigid 
framework we get flight and pursuit. 
danger, romance, crime and punish- 
ment, and above all that peculiar 
catharsis through violence and law- 
lessness which seems to be almost as 
necessary to modern audiences us the 
catharsis through tragedy was to the 
Greeks / 

These modern constituents are now 
so completely conventionalized that 
even the cheapest Grade B Western 
can't afford to omit a single one of 
them. “I’ve never seen a Western, no 
matter how bad, that I couldn't en- 
joy.” a Hollywood film-maker once 
told me. Actually a Western that a 
confirmed horse-opera addict couldn't 
enjoy probably doesn’t exist. The ele- 
ments necessary for his entertainment 
are bound to be on hand. Anything 
extra bv wav of characterization, dra- 
matic photography and scenic breadth 
may add to his pleasure; but their ab- 
sence wouldn't necessarily spoil it. 

Escape from Fort Bravo is a Grade 
A Western. Its hero is tough, taciturn, 
invincible and indestructible. and he 
is plaved here by William Holden, a 
good actor who gets the maximum 
flexibility from his Iron Man role. 
Eleanor Parker, cast as the heroine, 
models the required emotions with 
professional competence and_ style, 
which its all that is required of her. 
Its background ts the Arizona bad- 
lands, a familiar Western location. But 
the distracted wind-carved landscape 
is more imaginatively photographed 
here than in most Western films, and 
there's a lot more of it. There are 
good minor characterizations, includ- 
ing a shrewd performance by William 
Demarest in the tvpe of waggish gaf- 
fers role usually assigned to Chill 
Wills. And as a wind-up there is a 
remarkable Indian attack, with the 
besieged party cowering in a sand 
dune and the Mescalero Indians, arm- 
ed with bows and arrows, employing 
artillery tactics that might have im- 
pressed Clausewitz. 

All the necessary elements of a 
Western are present in Escape from 
Fort Bravo and every element. is 
sharpened, intensified and as far as 
possible brought to a pitch of com- 
petence. At the same time. every- 
thing is flawlessly predictable It's a 
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Grade A Western, with nothing but 
care, finish and visual imagination to 
distinguish it from the Grade B’s and 


lesser categories. 


Producer George Pal, who started 
his cinematic career as a puppet-car- 
toonist. is responsible for the film ver- 
sion of H. G. Wells's War of the 
Worlds. Apparently Producer Pal is 
still deeply interested in the mechan- 
ics Of his medium. for in this film he 
has turned his people into puppets 
and attempted to convert his gadgets 






















into living horrors. It doesn’t work 
out very successfully. We movie- 
goers are great shock-absorbers and 
aren't likely to be much disturbed at 
this stage by electric cobras mounted 
with Technicolored electronic eves 
The Pal version transfers the ac- 
tion trom England to California, but 


} 1 
apart [rom this innovation foliows the 





Wells fantasy with reasonable faith- 


fulness. The Martians arrive in their 


triangular space-ships, armed with 
death-ravs, electronic shields and de- 


tectors. and every conceivable device 


and there’s another 


Welcome for you... 
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THE GROWING TREND TO LINCOLN 


LET LINCOLN SHOW YOU WHA! 
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ble showing new look from the rear. 2. Lincoln Capri Custom Coupe in Regent Black and Columbia Blue, 









1 Capri Conv Db 
I' you see a house that is low and elass-walled. a country club fender line is crisp, the car has the whittled-down look of mo: er le wit 
se buildings fit the terrain, people whose living ts up-to-the- design. Inside, you learn even more. Vou re 
ent. vou Il become ware of a new tre nd In MOtorimsg, You've never seen such dramatic colours and fabrics on w! i you ki 
For with those whose living is modern, the trend 1s toward before. Nylons, deep-piled broadcloths, genuine leathers (; rs gi 
the slim and functional—in fine cars, toward the new 1954 Lincoln. able in Capri sedans as well as in convertibles and coupes) (RC Ing, 
From the outside, you see an uncompromising|y straight shades ranging from pale ivory to glowing reds and deepest bl ASML Cc 4-4 
en. No bulging sides nor curving fenders, not a trace of Next—you try the magnificent V-8 engine and discover 81 If 
cless line. Striking new stvliny front and rear, a new look this power plant has been acclaimed by Pan engineers as u liv 






ny the sides that is the spirit of 1954. The sides are that, the finest that ever came off a production line. There’s new litt 











1A! MODERN DRIVING MEANS! 





(Performance note: Lincoln again won first four places among all stock cars in Pan-American Road Race 
ok of moc cul © with the aid of Lincoln’s new 4-barrel carburetor. Never have 
B\ ou received such response from so light a toe-touch, Never have N EW ] 954 
ics on Wl cc Vou known such flawless control. For only Lincoln among fine 


athers. (i 


U's e1Ves you ball-joint front wheel suspension for pertect han- 
yupes) ing. And you can have Lincoln’s power steering, power brakes, | | N C 0) IN 
sepest bl e 4-way power seal, and electric power window lifts. 
discovet If vou like youl living modern, if you want to drive the way 
neers as u live, there is only one thing to do. 
new lift VISIT YOUR LINCOLN DEALER DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING- POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 
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CASANOVA at 42 
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How To. How To. How To 








By Robertson Davies 


8 YX RING THE PAST WEEK I have 
subjected myself to a compress- 


j nten , yt 1) tion n 
ed intense course OF edueauion In 


how to be a successful wife, how to 


De a successful seducer of women, 
mature 


with 


nd how to be emotionally 





have not pias ed 
t 
t 


which these skills were 








explained, for unless some biological 
mishap befalls me I shall never be a 
wife, | have no ambitiens as a Don 
Ju d emotional maturity (as de 
cribed by those who claim to possess 
t) seems to me unattractive. But | 
have the books faithfully, and | 
nave formed opinions about them 
which will not, | fear, be pleasing to 


The book on Wifemanship ts by 
Mrs. Dale Carnegie, and it is called 
How to Help Your Hushand Get 
Social and Business Life 


book 


Love vour 


All that this 


med up thus 


SavsS may be sum- 
husband as 
and use your 


with almost 


vou are able, 


Swollen 


mucn as 
common sense 
blank pages at the beginning of each 
with capsule reiterations of 
been said. and with 
Eisenhower, Mrs. 
Arthur Murray 
described as “famous 
250 pages. 
I have no doubt that it will sell many 
hundreds of thousands of copies. for 


such books in our 


chapter 


what has stories 
about Mrs 
velt. Mrs 


adies 


Roose- 
and other 
wives’. 


the book is blown out to 


there is a Vogue for 
tremulous age. But 
much 


for a woman who has 


amoitious, uneasy 


I do not see how it can be of 


use tO anvone 
enough brains to understand it ts al- 
ready acting upon its principles, and 


Wom- 


a woman who has not. cannot 








en are not bad wives because they 
dont know the rules of the m 
their failure has deeper roots than 
that 

Husbands. if vou find vour wife 


reading this book, be wise, and do not 
vourself 
will 


read it on the sly. If vou do 
undoubtedly 
putting Its 
may 


catch 


SO, vou surprise 


vour wife in the act of 
precepts 

strike her 
her making 
looking at you with adoration in pub 
ic. in Mrs. Carnegie’s view this is part 


Into practice, and you 
You 


seem 


in public may 


vou lovable by 


catch her 
creat 
ng Opportunities for vou to enter the 
You may notice that the 


of a wife’s task. You 


making up for your shyness by 


may 


conversation 
standard of food in vour home ts fall- 
and vou will know that she 
Is starving you for your own good 
You catch her 
annovance (which will 
underground 
other form) 
mined to keep vour home life happy 
You may find that she ts flattering 
vou to the point where vou gag: this 
is because she is (Mrs. Carnegie’s 
pungent phrase) “raising her standard 
If Wifemanship is being 
better that 


conscious of 


ing off, 
may swallowing her 
inevitably go 
in some 


and emerge 


because she has deter- 


of loving” 
practised upon you, it Is 
should not be too 
the ticking and whirring of the ma- 
chinery 

There is no bad advice in this book 
But there is much 
vice expressed in terms which makes 


vou 


shallow good ad- 


marriage seem nauseous to anyone 
who believes in the greatness and 
dignity of the human spirit. It was 


not thus that Portia loved Brutus, that 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 








New Entrance Scholarships are 
bemng flered this vear, giv t by UO 
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HONOURS 

One hundred and forty-tw 
Universitv Sct irships bee 
won by T.C.S. bovs in twenty vears. 
including six Rhodes Scholarships in 


SIX Vears. 


Further information will be gladly 
given on request to the Headmaster 


PHILIP KETCHUM, M.A. 
Trinity College 
School 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Set 


Elizabeth 
Browning. 

If you are of a mildly cynical dis- 
position, of course, you can read this 
book, and your wife can read it, and 
then you can have a lot of fun keep- 
ing score on examples of Wifeman- 
ship exhibited by eager ladies of your 
acquaintance. Such a game will draw 
you nearer together, though it may 
not make you more lovable among 
the simple-minded. 

I approached John Chandos’s A 
Guide to Seduction with a conviction 
that it could not be any good, which 
is quite the wrong spirit for a critic. 
But I am not merely a critic: I] am 
also a man, and in my time I have 
known a few seducers, including one 
rather celebrated one. Not one of 
them ever read a book of any kind, 
and would have hooted at the notion 
that their art could be studied any 
way except at first-hand (if I may be 
pardoned the expression). The people 
who read books about 
wistful fellows from whom girls have 
nothing to dread. People who write 
books on such themes are, all too 
often, imagining themselves as the 
subtle inheritors of Casanova’s night- 
shirt. or the bedsheets of Crébillon. 
9 the dressing-gown of Byron: they 
can write about 


Barrett loved _ Robert 


seduction are 


seduction, but one 
would like an report on 
their success with ladies. In this line. 
others, those who can, do: 
those who can't. teach 


Let me savy at once that Mr 


impartial 
above all 


Chan- 
dos writes well and amusingly, and 
that what 
enough. But any 
buvs this book 


he says is all convincing 
ad of eighteen who 
expecting that it will 
be of assistance to him in living a 
jolly life for ten vears, and then cap- 
turing one of Mrs. Carnegie’s trained 
wives, is spending his money foolish- 
century Mr 
Chandos’s methods might have work- 
not for today. and 


for Canada 


\ In the eighteenth 


Ir tne eignt ntn century men 
whose hobb t was seduced girls of 
rower soc } Statior themselves 


they seduced other men’s wives 


They did not seduce girls in their 





e of life. for to do so was 

Sk Of a duel o forced 

Nowadays. girls o! ‘ 

humble station in life are not to be 


lured bv the kind of subtle sweet talk 
that Mr. Chandos Frankly 
ev are too dumb to understand it 


advises 






in 
Wives mav be different. but I think 
not. A woman of adulterous nature 


does not need seduction; she is more 
than likelv to be a seducer herself. 

It is this fact that Mr. Chandos 
neglects: adulterv is more often than 
; affair. and to call it se- 

is to use words loosely: it 1s 
better to call it “reaching an 
agreement”. But to seduce a virtuous 
woman—that is to lead her 
from the path of strict virtue without 
more art than 
this book 


requires more 


not a mutual 
duction 


much 
sav, to 


her— requires 
learn from 


loving 
the timid will 
Seduction in our day 
vigor and natural talent than Mr 
Chandos has allowed for. Still, the 
book is amusing reading and it is the 
kind of thing bachelors like the clean- 
ing-woman to find on their bedside 
tables 

desk today 


The last book on my 


belongs to that category of American 
deiong 4 : 
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writing which is not philosophy, nor 
psychology nor religion, but a watery 
draught in which all three may be 
faintly discerned: perhaps it might be 
called Uplift. It is vaguely in the 
Emersonian tradition without having 
more than a whiff of the Emersonian 
good sense. It is called The Mind 
4live and its sub-title reveals that the 
purpose of the book it to tell us “How 
to keep our Mental and Emotional 
Level high: How to Live so that Life 
has Meaning”. Let us call this Soul- 
manship. 

The book is the work of Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet; connoisseurs of 
Uplift may recall earlier books called 
The Mature Mind and Courage For 
Crisis. It is work up 
about such books—to condemn them 
as fake philosophy for the half-baked 

—but the fact is that thousands of 
people who have no firm religion, no 
firm philosophy, and no firm notion 
of psychology read such works in the 
hope that they may 
which gnaw them, find the key to the 
locked door, wrest from > the thing 
which has eluded them. Such books 
are a product of our civilization, in 


easy to anger 


tll 
sull the fears 











which great numbers of people are 
literate without being educated, and 
and in which thousands desire wis- 
dom but shirk the toi 1 discipline | 
which being wise invol 
The book in han¢ ie nucfr dg | 





vice which is good, but which people | 


who need it are verv unlikely to be 
able to absorb for themselves. It 
already 


from a book. People in dis- 
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a man 
wisdom 














tress, or merely unhappy. ne eact 
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+ ++ +h ¢ Tr | 
ers or priests tO Cope Ww € I ne | 
want numan voice to say the words 
they need praise and scoidings as we 
as advice. The Mind A packed 
with chilly goodwill ere 
down New Eng d st S 
se t ner } 
| 
But they will buy this k. as the 
| 
nave ougnt s« m Ke | 
We mus t e f 9 e 
which ¢ 1ors fo ass C d 
wisdom dul oe icf Snr AS I m ec 
sophy. eit! 
| 
it Wavs ne | 
so Vv. OU | 
eopie of the si DWICITV | 
| 
tT igno Ce 1d Nas sot ad | 
ft them to the simplicit sdo 
| the purgatory betweer ese Twi 
States thev seize upon such well-meant 
quackery as The Mind A 
HELP YOUR HUSBAND GET AHEAD-——by Mr 
L VU VU vv 
Cale Carnegie—pp 25 A mbossodor— 
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novel by Miss Atkin, a Canadian, 
points up the story’s main fault—in 
fiction, it is not always true that where 
there’s smoke, there’s fire. For this 
reviewer at least all the smoky loving, 
hating, marrying, running away, going 
mad and dying, by a rather rarefied 
little group of people in and around 
Montreal, is related with so little real 
warmth that it is seldom felt. 


THE SEA HUNTERS—by Frank Robb—pp. 200 
—lLongmans, Green—$2.25 


The author of this novel about the 
men who man the deep-sea fishing 
boats off the southeastern coast of 
\frica hints quite plainly that the gist 
of the story is true. He was a fishing 
captain himself. working out of Dur- 
ban. He tells here of a fishing boat up 
to its flag locker in debt. setting out 
into the Mozambique current with a 
mixed crew ot whites, Zulus, Pondos 
and Indians to try to catch enough fish 
to get the boat out of hock. Good 


fast-moving adventure. 


THE CLOSED HARBOR—by James Hanley 


0 


pp. 315—Horizon Press—$3.50 


E. M. Forster calls this author. 
James Hanlev. “a novelist of distinc- 
tion and originality’. C. P. Snow savs 
he is “one of the most important of 
living writers”. and Henrv Green savs 
he is “the best writer of the sea and 
Of sea-l ring men since Conrad, and 


ndeed in my opinion is much supe- 





rior to him”. All mav be right. This 
story of a disgraced sea captain adrift 
in’ Mar while he seeks a new 
command has a teeling of heat and 
doom and madness such as only a 
treat writer can give. Stull, his prose 


ind what it savs has rather a special 
devotee of Camus would be 


t 


to enjoy it. 





CRESS DELAHANTY—by Jessamyn West—pp 
311—George J. Mcleod—$4 00 


Few people need to be told ot how 
well Jessamyn West writes, but here 
is wonderfully fresh evidence. The 
publisher compares this loosely-knit 
chronicle—-which could be sub-titled 
“Adventures of an Adolescent Girl” 
to the classic Penrod. but the sub- 


stance is much deeper than Penrod. 
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There is more understanding of girl- 
hood here than the average parent 
could dig out of a roomful of psychol- 
ogy texts, and in that way it is really 
high art. 


THE CHARIOTEER—by Mary Renault—pp. 400 
—Longmans, Green—$3.00 


This novel, set in wartime England, 
works faithfully through all the nu- 
ances, worries and jealousies of a 
normally complicated love affair, the 
exception being that the people getting 
ready for bed at the end are both 
men. These two, well and sensitively 
portrayed, had known one another 
(but not intimately) in boarding 
school. When they meet later, both 
servicemen, and find that they love 
one another, they fight it in the man- 
ner of two steps forward and one step 
back. 

At first thought, it seems quite re- 
markable for a woman to write so 
understandingly of homosexuals: at 
second thought. perhaps not, since 
they think fundamentally” as women 
do. One chapter about a big intrigue- 
ridden drinking party contains what 
surely must be some of the most per- 
ceptive writing ever published about 
these not-all-unhappy men. 


PASSAGE IN THE NIGHT—by Sholem Asch 

pp. 367—Allen—$4.00 

Here is another old master at work 
This time his protagonist ts an aging 
tvcoon, Isaac Grossman, who can't 
forget that he got his start by stealing 
$25 from a poor and ignorant man. 
When Grossman, ridden into a private 
hell by that memory, sets out to right 
the old wrong, his whole family fights. 
Because Isaac made them that way, 
they are rich people, powerful, with 
social position. They trankiy don't 
believe the old man’s story, think 
his mind has gone 

As in all of Mr. Asch’s work, the 
Story is an introduction to deep human 
truths, an exploration of the degrees 
to which good is good and evil, evil. 
The author is almost feartully success- 
ful in showing that guilt lies only in 
the awareness of guilt, and that a too- 
keen awareness of guilt is close to 
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Toronto % i* 
Junior and Honour G&S 
Matriculation 
Junior School—Art—Music—Home 
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Econ 
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nprising 50 acres—Skating. 
property consists of eight 
Modern class-rooms, 3 
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containing Junior 
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rooms wi for the Fall Term. 
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{ Sports Revival 


By Jim Coleman 


Ee THE LATE JAMES JONES was fond 
of telling the story of how a 
man put a gun to Mr. Jones's noggin 
and forced him te win more than 


$300,000. It just show vou 


goes to 
that you should be very courteous to 
the next gentleman who puts a gun 
to vour head. 

Mr. Jones proprietor of 
the company that owned the Photo- 
Finish cameras which bear his name 


Was the 


and which are operated at race tracks 
throughout’ North There 
Were (and are) Shoto-finish 


cameras in the 


America 
rival ¢ 
I 


field and Mr. 
was kept hustling and bustling to stay 


Jones 


ahead of his competitors 
One dav in 1941. Jones heard 
being built 


Mr. Jones 


opinion Or 


harness-racing track was 


at Westbury. Long Island 


had a very low harness 


racing. which was almost 


extinct if 
vou ignored some backward sections 
of the corn-tassel country. However. 
a race track was a race track to Mr 
Jones and his 


cameras could photo- 


graph a trotter or a pacer just as well 
as they could photograph a running 
thoroughbred 

So. Mr. Jones went out to West- 


burv. Long Island. and he met the 


man-with-the-: Mr. Jones gave his 





pitch about his photo-finish cameras 
and the man put the gun to his head 
“Your good, Mr 


Jones.” “but there 


cameras are ver 
conceded the man, 
are other cameras which are just as 
good. If you make a small investment 


t 


of $10,000 in the stock 


track, it is likely that we will install 


cameras. We would hate to in- 


Vour 
stall the cameras of your competi- 
tors 

The gun, of course, was only a 
fiction but Mr. Jones. who became 


nauseated when he thought of his 
competitors putting their cameras in- 
to another race track, knew that he 
was listening to large-calibre words 
Mr. Jones bought the $10,000. stock 

with great alacrity 

The name of the 
track at Westbury, Long Island, was 
Roosevelt Raceway. 

When Mr. Jones was telling me the 
storv in 1950, the market 
that same $10,000 purchase of stock 
$250,000 


harness-racing 


value of 


and he had received 


Was 
cash dividends of $75,000 in nine 
Vears. 

“That man let me off pretty easily.” 


said Mr wrvly. “It’s 
thing that he didn’t realize he could 


to buy $25.000 of 


Jones a good 
have forced me 
that stock.’ 

The litthe adventure of the late Mr 
Jones illustrates the remarkable 
growth of harness racing’s popularity 
in North America in the past decade. 
The recent Dewey investigation in 
New York state emphasized the 


growth by revealing that politicians 
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What will you have by 1969... 


Ever considered what your financial position will be fifteen years 
from now ... by 19697 


Just how much of your income do you think you can save? 
d°,. 10°). 15°, % Many “budgeteers” say that the average person 
mav be able to save 10°). We don’t know how right they are. but 
we do feel that most people want to save something. 


Put vourself in the shoes of an average man of moderate means. 
You will own a ear . probably a recent model... your home will 
be well furnished. uaa you may be paying off a mortgage. But 
over and above this. vou may feel that you can save at least $500 
a vear and still live ecomfortab ly. 


Now. what will vou have by 19697 


By just “saving” $500 a year. putting it in the cookie jar... you 
will have S$7.500. By putting it into a savings account at 2°, 


vou ll have over 88.800. 


But ~Uppose instead vou te your $500 a vear in “blue chip™ 


securities at an average vield of 4°)... a conservative return 
under present conditions ... you may be surprised to know that 
your 37.000 of savings will CTOW by over $2.900 .. and youll 


have over S10. 100 by 1969. Quite a difference. isn’t it. 


But to eet started on suc ™ a programme requires more than just 
picking securities out of a hat and buying five hundred dollars 
so each vear. [t means having a personalized programme 
drawn up for you. It means a programme designed to fill your 
wants and meet your requirements. [t means a periodic security 
checkup to maintain quality and balance. It’s sa specialized job 


for somebody somebody with experience. That's where we 


come in. 


Perhaps vou d like to have achat with us... vou will be welcome 


inany of our offices either personally or by mail. 


& Co. 


Business Established 1889 


A. E. Ames 


PORONTO 








had become fat on gifts of stock from 
the promoters of — harness-racing 
tracks. 

The New York investigation almost 
completely ignored the fact that the 
harness racing itself had been con- 
ducted on a high level and there was 
no suggestion that any horseman had 
been guilty of mopery or gawk. 

The American revival in harness 
racing is due to two things: the inven- 
tion of the mobile starting-gate and 
the introduction of night racing. 

The introduction of the mobile gate 
has eliminated all those tedious false 
starts and delays which drove away 
action-hungry spectators. Now, they 
Start a race every 20 minutes on the 
major tracks and, if anything, har- 
ness-racing programs are conducted 
with more snap and precision than an 
afternoon of running races. 

Harness racing hasn’t lured specta- 
tors away trom the running-horse 
tracks. On the contrary. running-horse 
tracks now are attracting the largest 
crowds in their history. However, 
harness racing has attracted a new set 
of enthusiasts. These harness-racing 
afficionados are the men and women 
who work during the day and, conse- 
quently, are unable to visit the run- 
ning-horse tracks which operate in the 
afternoon. They are what the promo- 
ters refer to as “the street-car crowd” 

It is only natural that the harness- 
racing revival should be felt in Can- 
ada, too. A century ago, the Domin- 
ion provided many of the foundation 
mares for the original standard-bred 
stocks and, although the sport disap- 










peared almost completely from the 
Western provinces in the thirties, the 
Maritimes and Ontario continued to 


“develop top-class trotters and pacers. 


Some of harness racing’s greatest 
names, such as Ben White and Nat 
Ray, were Canadians. And, of the 
present generation, such Canucks as 
Clint Hodgins, Ralph Baldwin, Joe 
O’Brien and Johnny Chapman are 
ranked among the world’s top driver- 
trainers. 

Canadian harness racing received a 
shot in the arm last year when The 
Hambletonian — the sport’s richest 
race—was won by Helicopter. Up 
until then, the Canadian sporting pub- 
lic generally hadn't realized that Heli- 
copter was owned by two Brampton, 
Ontario, contractors—J. Elgin Arm- 
strong and C. E. Armstrong. The 
Armstrong brothers, who also race 
thoroughbreds and own show horses, 
hadn't made much fuss over the fact 
that they owned the world’s champion 
three-year-old trotter. 

Even the most enthusiastic United 
States harness-racing men have been 
astounded by recent occurrences in 
the Province of Quebec; the trotters 
and pacers have chased the running 
horses out of Montreal, where thor- 
oughbred racing had been conducted 
annually for 118 years. (Yes, that’s 
right—since 1836.) 

Consequently, in Montreal — this 
summer, we will have the unique spec- 
tucle of two harness-racing tracks 
operating in competition while the 
ousted thoroughbreds peer fretfully 
over the border from Ontario. 
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New Look in Leather 


or Canadian Users 


OR 


By SELWYN JAMES 


O ONE DAY a few weeks ago, in the 
research laboratory of a leading 
Canadian tannery, a visitor watched 
a thin piece of butter-smooth leather 
of the kind used for shoe uppers- 

undergoing a series of routine tests. 
The leather was stretched between 
two power-driven vises and with- 
stood 300 pounds of pressure without 
breaking. It was then subjected to a 
rugged abrasion test, pounded by 
heavy metal weights, flexed by 
machine one million times into the 
same kind of creases that occur across 
the vamp of a shoe, and finally ex- 
posed to 1,000 hours of simulated 
sunlight to check the efficacy of the 
dyes. 

The visitor, astonished by this “tor- 
ture rack” testing of leather, wonder- 
ed out loud whether the 
miracle fibres could stand up under 
such punishment. “Leather,” he was 
told by the tannery’s chief chemist, 
“ty a miracle fibre—the oldest known 
to man.” The chemist might have 
added that leather is also one of the 
newest. As a result of the wedding of 
modern science to the ancient art of 
tanning, leather has emerged as a 
“glamour” product with an almost 
limitless range of color, shade and 
texture, as well as an_ increased 
suppleness and strength not thought 
possible a few short years ago. 

Harnessing the latest discoveries in 
chemistry, the 50-odd Canadian tan- 
neries are producing leathers that are 
new in appearance, new in use, and 
new in appeal to the public. This 
skilful blending of the talents of 
scientist and leather-maker is not only 
keeping 15 million Canadians well 
shod but is supplying them with hand- 
bags, wallets, belts, gloves, luggage, 
garments, furniture and automobile 
upholstery, sports equipment, belting 
to turn the wheels of other industries, 
and a multitude of other articles. 

Take the leather footwear on which 
the average Canadian walks about 
9¥2 miles daily. Not so many years 


so-called 
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ago, the traditional brown or black 
shoes were the limited choice offered 


to the Canadian consumer. Today, 
leather shoes for men, women and 
children are available in 157 colors 
and a multitude of textures and 


grains. They range from glowing 
silver kid with a delicate lace design, 
velvety suede leathers, embroidered, 
jewelled and beaded leathers, to rich- 
looking, aniline-dyed cattle hides. The 
new aniline process allows the natural 
grain of the leather to show through 
the transparent 
Canada’s 280 shoe 


finishes. Last year, 
manufacturers 


pairs to the 


nation’s shoe stores and other retail 
outlets. 


shipped over 39 million 


What makes modern leather-making 
distinctive is the fact that the tanner, 
unlike producers of many processed 


y 





materials, cannot hope to get uni- 
formity in his basic raw material. He 
must take the hides and skins as they 
come, whether or not they are scored 
by grub marks, barbed wire scratches 
or skinners’ knife cuts; and he must 
convert these hides to a top grade of 
leather by his own skill and talents, 
while preserving the individual beauty 
of each skin—no two of which are 
identical. 

The tanner is well aware of the 
unique quality of his raw material. 
He knows better than anybody that 
the function of the hide is not, as a 
schoolboy once wrote, merely to hold 
the animal together. The skin of an 
animal is an exquisitely complex 
organism made up of bundles of 
fibres, with each individual fibre made 
up of smaller fibre-like parts, inter- 
laced in a way that gives the hide 
enormous strength and flexibility and, 
at the same time, allows air and water 
vapor to pass through. 

In the tanning process these proper- 
ties must be retained, and the tanned 
hide remain strong, supple and able 
to “breathe”. All these qualities are 
characteristics of leather, 
especially for shoe soles and uppers, 
which absorb eighty-five per cent of 
all the leather produced in Canada. 

The foundation of Canada’s lea- 
ther-making industry was laid back 
in 1651, when an enterprising tanner 
named Francois Bissot arrived in New 
France and set up shop in a little 
wood-shrouded tannery on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence River at Levis, 
Quebec. Lp to that time, the early 
colonists had tanned their shoe lea- 
ther and buckskins by the Indian 
method of pounding a mixture of 
animal brains and fibrated soap root 
into. sun-dried deer skins. Bissot 
changed <ll that. He made tanning 
solutions from the bark of \ 
Oak trees — a traditional European 
method—-and turned out better lea- 
ther than the colonists had seen this 
side of the Atlantic. 


essential 


nearby 


Other immigrant tanners soon fol- 


lowed Francois Bissot, and the grow- 


ing demand for good leather taxed 
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Tan 


THIS MACHINE, operating with a complicated system 
pulleys, measures the area of a side or split of leather. 


of chains and 













































































every ounce of their ingenuity. In 
many St. Lawrence settlements, tan- 
ners used river water for soaking the 
hides prior to the tanning process. 
They laid thousands of them in flat 
g which were then weighted 
down with rocks, leaving the hides 
and skins to soften with the ebb and 
flow of the tide. Not until the mid- 
19th century did machines revolu- 
tionize tanning and shoemaking and 
turn what had formerly been a home 
craft into a major Canadian industry. 

In the old days, the tanner-shoe- 
maker took about 60 hours to turn 
out a single pair of shoes made of a 
crude, undyed leather. Today, the 
daily rate of leather shoe production 
is about 12 pairs per tannery worker 
factory worker—and in 
leathers made from the hides and 
skins of dozens of different animals, 
reptiles and even birds, ranging from 


cattle, horses, calves, sheep and goats 


barges, 


and shoe 


to pigs, ostriches, seals, alligators, 


snakes, kangaroos and many others. 


Fi SINCE early history, man has used 
leather for footwear. But not 
until quite recently did 
Canada trouble to discover exactly the 
why of leather. This has been done by 
the Tanners Association of Canada, 


whose research workers have the job 


anyone in 


of investigating leather’s strength and 
durability, designin equipment to 
demonstrate the findings, and finding 





ways of developing methods of con- 


stantly improving leather. Thev dis- 
i : 


covered that a square inch of leather 
contains 30 miles of fibres. They de- 
signed and built a device to demon- 
strate crease resistance: a mechanical 
tester, which stretches and contracts a 
piece of shoe upper leather, does not 
crack the leather even after one mil- 
lion flexings. 
Another machine, used today by 
tanneries, subjects leather to hundreds 
me 


of pounds of pressure without Durst- 
t 


ing or spreading it 


the resistance of lea 





tion by nails, glass, 
objects 

What is known as “wearability” ts 
not the only attribute the Canadian 
consumer demands of footwear. Fash- 
ion and style are at least equally 1m- 
portant. So most tanners employ fash- 


ion consultants, stvlists and color spe- 





cialists. Several times a vear, for ex- 
imple, the industrv’s fashion and color 
experts meet to select the predominant 
colors in smooth and suede leather for 
the following spring, summe! 
win 

Textile and garment manutacturers, 


conscious of the coordination between 





gurments and such = accessories as 
shoes, belts, handbags ind gloves 
eagerly await the tanners’ seasonal 
color announcements to the trade 
The leading leather shades for this 
coming summer and fall, for instance, 
are the tropical colors—coral! flash 
parakeet (blue green), panama but- 
ter vellow, sweetheart blue, sweetheart 
pink, white, white bark, turquoise, 
flame red—and the pale blonde tones, 
the beige, the honey, and the lighter 


brown shades in the beautiful trans- 


lucent aniline dyes 
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Mr. Scythes Moves Fast 


By J. W. Bacque 


ii FEW FRIENDS of J. Ardagh 

Scythes in Toronto in the early 
1900s would have predicted that he 
would one day be the head of his own 
busy and prosperous firm, Scythes and 
Company. The son of a former small 
town miller and storekeeper, Mr. 
Scythes had to go to work at the age 
of 15, to help support his family: in 
the slump of 1895, his father had lost 
most of his money. 

“I got pushed out of school in 
1899." Mr. Scythes says, “I couldn't 
get along with the principal, and he 
and my folks decided that I had better 
go to work. I got a job as messenger 
boy in the business office of the 
Toronto Daily Star. Among other 
things, I was a good penman, and | 
was supposed to 
put up headline 
bulletins in 15 or 
16 hotels. offices 
and theatres in the 
downtown part of 
the city. Two of 
mv boards were at 
the old Grand 
Theatre and the 
Toronto Opera 
House, and I used 
to stop to watch 
the shows. One day 
my boss caught me 
and said, “Ardy 
Scvthes, if I catch 
vou doing this 
once again, you're 
fired. Well. he 
caught me, and I 
was fired. Other- 
wise, I might have 
hac a newspaper 
career. 

The next job he 
had was at the Fancy Goods Com- 
pany of Canada. He was there nine 
days. “IT left; I wasn’t fired,” he says. 
“The people at John Leckie’s, Ships 
Chandlers, where I had to deliver and 
pick up things, thought I was a likely 
looking lad, and they offered me 
three dollars a week. I held out for 
four, double the salary Fancy Goods 
Were giving me, and Leckie’s event- 
tually agreed. C. L. Burton, who now 
runs Simpson’s, was in charge at 
Fancy Goods, and I had to give him 
reasons why I wanted to leave so soon. 
I said: ‘Mr. Burton, I don’t see much 
future here. You're only making ten 
or twelve dollars a week, and you're 
the secretary-treasurer of the whole 
company The others are making 
about four or five dollars. We're a big 
family, and a poor family, and we 
need the money.’ I was a saucy kid, 
but I left there on good terms.” 

At Leckie’s, he received a contract 
“whereby I would share part of the 
profits of the company—a_ certain 
percentage up to $10,000 a year, and 
so much more above that. I used to 
go around the province in the sum- 





mertime, selling their stuff, and pretty 
soon I was making more from the 
profit sharing than I was from the 
salary.” He once executed a neat coup 
when hundreds of barrels of fish glue 
were lying unsold, and apparently un- 
salable, in the store. He bought it, 
and, advertising himself on a specially 
printed letterhead as “J. A. Scythes, 
Fish Glue Merchant”, got rid of the 
lot at a handsome profit. 

He left Leckie’s in 1908, and work- 
ed with the Colonial Cordage Com- 
pany for two years. Then, using 
some of the business he had built 
up with Colonial, he set up Scythes 
and Company in 1910. “I moved 
pretty fast there for a while,” he says. 

Mr. Scythes, at 69, is still moving 
pretty fast. The 
company he found- 
ed, and still runs 
as president and 
managing director, 
employs 175 
people and sells its 
goods in most of 
Canada’s major 
cities. Otto Ho- 
muth and_ Sons, 
manufacturing 
wool and rayon 
goods in Preston, 
Ontario, is a whol- 
ly owned subsidi- 
ary. Scythes and 
Company manu- 
factures work- 
men’s clothes and 
canvas goods, as 
well as handling 
cotton mill waste 
and wiping waste 
for machinery. 

Mr. Scythes is 
active in a large number of organiza- 
tions Outside his own business: he is 
a member of the Board of Governors 
of Victoria University, an active Ro- 
tarian and YMCA governor, and a 
33rd degree Scottish Rite Mason. He 
is a director of eight large Canadian 
companies, and this January he was 
made a vice-chairman of the Toronto 
Transit Commission. 

He was married in 1906, and there 
are five children in the family. Mrs. 
Scythes fell sick during the influenza 
epidemic of 1920, and she has had a 
permanent disability ever since. “For 
years, I read aloud to her,” Mr. 
Scythes says, “so much so that I 
found myself doing it unconsciously 
in public. Television has really meant 
a great deal to my wife in the last 
tew vears.” 

Mr. Scythes is firm and quick, 
almost bustling in his manner, and 
friendly without being effusive. He is 
proud of the growth of his firm. He 
says: “Scythes and Company is not 
only my job, it’s my hobby. And I’m 
still the best producer the company 
has.” 
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DESIRES CHANGE 


Age 40 Scots-Canadian ready for 
change where prospects are more in 
keeping with my experience and ability. 
Seven years’ organizing Federal Gov't. 
stores receiving and despatching valu- 
able equipment. Also purchasing de- 
partment supplies. Would be more valu- 
able in mechanical or building supplies, 
having experience and working knowl- 
edge in the building trades. Joined 
Gov't. service on release from R.C.A.F., 
but feel advancement too slow. Loca- 
tion no barrier, and change is not 
urgent. Health good. 5 yrs. high school. 


BOX NO. 267, SATURDAY NIGHT 
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discourage 
tough customers 


"How to Discourage 
Tough Customers” is one of the 
most authoritative works on 
this subject ever written. 
Prepared under the direction of 
The Mosler Safe Company, 
it gives you information based on 
the combined experience 
of many food store operators 
and their largest supplier of 
protective cash handling 
equipment. Information, which 
until now, has never been widely 
available. Send for your 
FREE copy, today. 
Use coupon below. No storekeeper 
should be without this 
fact-packed new 


cash handling guide. 
os 
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The Wonder Drugs 
By John Carlton 


B \ NOTABLE EFFORT is being made 
by the Ontario Pharmacists As- 
sociation to educate the general pub- 
lic on the achievements of the lead- 
ing drug manufacturers in develop- 
ing “wonder drugs’. An institutional 
advertising campaign, the third in a 
series, demonstrates how these drugs 
have conquered diseases once regarded 
as almost invincible and 
the expectations of life of countless 
thousands of people. The ads explain 
row long and costly research in la- 
boratories has brought about this 
revolution, emphasizing that the 
“wonder drugs” concerned are avail- 
able only through qualified drug 


added to 


stores. 

Several Canadian banks began the 
vear with vigorous advertising cam- 
paigns of various types, including the 
promotion of “Christmas Clubs” 
What the total advertising expenditure 
of these banks will be this year no- 
body knows, but it will be a smal 
traction of the advertising outlay ot 
banks in the United States. According 
to a survey by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, the 14.130 commer- 
cial banks in the U.S. will spend a 
record $68 million on 


approximately $7 


advertising 
this vear. million 
more than the total budget tor last 
themes will include em 
check 


Ing accounts, automobile and person- 


vear. Copy 
phasis on savings and thrift 


al loans. in that order. Lobby and 
window disp'ays on behalf of cus 
tomers will also be featured. Budgets 


will range from $2.500 for the small- 
est banks and from SI00,000 to SI 
million for the largest 

Those who consider restrictions on 
iquor advertising in Canada onerous 
n the extreme would be surprised it 
they knew the delicate chalk-walking 
that must be done by that industry in 
the United States 
there 


handsome. but both copy and_ illus- 


Liquor advertising 


appears high, wide, and 


trations have to be prepared caretulls 


require- 


In addition. 


t 


to meet the many and rigid 


ments of the Federal law 









thev have to be checked against the 
requirements of various state laws 
Thirty-three states have their own re- 
strictions, some of which seem fan- 
tustic to those unfamiliar with their 
origin. Some states prot anv ret 
erence to price: others bar illustra 
tions of pets and drinking scenes 
dogs must not be seen in liquor ads 


in’ Kentucky 


dogs only, and Utah puts the 


Oregon tolerates small 
ban on 
small 

Operation ot Canada 


by General Mills, Inc.. Minneapolis. 


pictures of anv dogs, big o 


factor 


Minn.. will eventually mean a consid- 
erable increase in Canada dvertising 
expenditures. The new plant. on its 


SQ-acre ste. will manufacture man) 
of the company's grocery products, a'l 


idvertising 


of which enjoy vigorous 
promotion in the United States, to the 


extent of over $17 million annualls 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE 








REACH HIM BY 


TELEPHONE 


we 


You can °*¢ atk hh”? him on 

his rounds or on the road 
imply by lifti: ir telephone 
Simp VDV litle vour telephone. 


Bell Mobile Telephone Service 


makes easy the prompt re-routing of 






ONE OF BELL TELEPHONE’S SPECIALIZED COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


\ 
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~s 
AVOID LOST TIME, WASTE MOTION 
> 


SY) 






vehicles and equipment, quick action in emergen¢ 1€S, 


mnmediate contact with key personnel. 


And it means that you can call 
office, home. anot! 
millions of telephones reached 


1 


telephone Svstems are also available. 


Radio telephone equipment is installed 


} 


by Bell, is maintained by Bell technicia 


* F : | | : 
own area. You simply pay monthiv service Charges, avoldin 


capital costs and the 
I 


and repairs. 


For a study of vour needs. 
riost suitable tvpe of Bell Mobile 


in touch with our neat 


Whatever your communications problems, | 


Bell... spec ists wil thie 
technicar Know ge to engineer 
mawitam eill ty cs rr ce ! iri itior 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








| Wishing won't do it but Life Insurance will 
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EATON'S 


A} ARDEN-PARTY-COTTONS 
HAVE ARRIVED... AT 


They're the high key of Spring and a step ahead of Summer— 
joyfully joining the birds and the bees in happy anticipation of 
the Maytime air. They're prettier than ever, more polished, 
more party-going—embossed or embroidered,on crinoline ... 


There's a silky new splendour about the cottons—at Eaton's! 





EATON'S 


CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Food 


By Bevis Walters 


@ APRIL heralds more than good 
weather to Canadians. It an- 
nounces also the imminence of the 
bounteous harvest of Spring and Sum- 
mer. The first tangible sign of this 
bounty is the arrival of fresh aspara- 
gus in the market. 

The most popular ways of serving 
asparagus are to boil it and serve hot 
or cold with a sauce. Even if boiling 
sounds easy, it is not, and if the boil- 
ing is difficult, the compounding of 
the sauces is an art. 

The boiling is difficult because you 
are dealing with objects which are 
tough at one end and tender at the 
other. The only way it can be done 
satisfactorily is to boil them “stand- 
ing’. This is most easily done by 
tving them into a bundle and then 
placing them in a pot of boiling salted 
water with the tips uncovered. The 
pot should then be covered with a lid 
from which just a little steam is able 
to escape and allowed to boil 15 to 20 
minutes. Fifteen minutes is ample if 
the asparagus is fresh picked. Before 
being tied into bundles for boiling, 
the stalks should be cut evenly and 
scraped with a knife. 

Freshly picked asparagus is a thing 
of joy and is best eaten boiled and 
dipped in butter. but when it is not 
“just picked” a sauce, properly com- 
pounded, adds zest. 

The most popular sauces for aspar- 
agus served hot are melted butter 
(with black pepper). sauce mousse- 
line (sometimes called Mousseuse). 
or Hollandaise. 

This last sauce requires great care 
in making but adds flavor and deli- 
cacy to the dish. For asparagus serv- 
ed cold, sauce vinaigrette is best 

Cheese has an affinity with aspara- 
gus and many different recipes have 
been devised to exploit this character- 
istic. Asparagus Milanaise is probably 
the best known. It is made in the 
following manner Lav the cooked 
asparagus on a long dish in lavers 
Sprinkle with grated cheese. Pour 
some melted butter over the cheese 
Brown quickly under a broiler. 

Hungary grows a tall firm variety 
of asparagus and in that country a 
spoon of sugar as well as salt is added 
to the water when boiling it. When it 
is cooked, the asparagus Is taken 
from the water, drained well, then 
placed in a casserole which has al 
ready been well buttered and = in 
which is a mixture of fresh cream and 
some browned bread crumbs. Then 
more cream is added (almost enough 
to cover) and more browned bread 
crumbs and it is baked at about 400 
until it is thoroughly browned 

Way out West in the U.S. they 
have their own way of preparing 
asparagus. As far as Is known, this is 
the only part of the world where 
asparagus Is habitually fried. Once 
more the asparagus is boiled in salted 
and sugared water. It is then dipped 
in a mixture of well-beaten eggs, to 
which salt and pepper have been 
added, then rolled in bread crumbs 
and fried in butter until brown 
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Conversation Pieces: 


IME Was measured in early days in many ways. Some 2.500 vears ago, Baby- 

lonians measured it by controlling the flow of water from ‘. daaani . 
Later, the Chinese introduced sundials and water clocks: the Phoenicians used 
notched candles, and the Athenians had hour-glasses. Then, in the 15th century 
came “portable” watches. On the following page are some photographs of 
early watches. now museum pieces. The average modern watch ticks 157,680,000 
times a Vear and the average balance wheel travels 16.95 miles in a dav. 


according to the Jewellery Industry Council 


Ne KeCUtIN iftice I 
ew executive officers: Mrs. A. C. Abbott. as Chairman of the Women’s Com- 


milter t th nnineo t 
nittee of the Winnipeg Art Gallery, and Mrs. Boyd Campbell, 


Ire or ) " | 
as President of the University Women’s Club of Montreal 


\ ti me os r «ll ter r ’ t 
tashion note for summer: A luge tangerine chiffon square tucked into the belt 


' 
Ol 


a white fr »| + re . it Hi } 

white frock, of Grecian simplicity ike the one worn by Elizabeth Tavlor 
in Paramount’s Elephant Walk. The movie is also a pleasant way to get 

th g 


some autnents ic f . Re earn Suen eae 
suthentic views of Cevion, where the prime ministers of five Asian nations 


ure Meeting next week 


Ihe Reginau Women’s Liber ub pr nt 
gina men’s Liberal Ciub presented its first Honorary Life Membership 
recently to Mrs. E. C. Rossie. She was the Club’s first president 


} 


ind served continuous!\ for ten vears 


Ausma Rabe. of Kingston, Ont.. won the $1.400 Marty Memorial research 


scholarship. viven hi scary? >, ] 

cholarship, given by Queen’s University Alumnae Association 
She ntir her oradi | | 

he will continue her graduate studies in experimental psvchology 


4 Latvian bv birth. she 1 Bat race § | 
tvial rth. she was driven out of her country by the invading Russians 


Mr verururet: Be Lol Si ncbieh - — ' 
Irs. Egmont Frankel has beer appointed to the Board of Directors of the Ontario 
Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation. She was the co-founder and the 


irst President of the Toronto branct 





IODE municipa chapters: Mrs. N. A. McMillar 
Winnipeg ind Mrs. R. McCulloch Allan. for a tourth term in Ottaw 


Weddings: Miriam Weston daughter of Mr..and Mrs. Gartield Weston, ot 
London and Richmond, Va. to Charles Burnett, son of Mrs. Charles Burnett 
of Richmond: Audrey Elizabeth Bovey, daughter of Mr. and Mrs 

Quentin C. D. Bovey. to John F. B. Amsden, son of Mrs. P. C. H. Amsden 
both of Montreal: Janet Louis, of England, to Lieut. E. James Graham Clinton 


Atwood. RCN, son of Major and Mrs. J. P. (¢ Atwood. of Kamloops, BC 


One of the most touching tributes to the late Agnes MacPhail came to our 
attention just recently. The Inmates Welfare Committee of Kingston 
Penitentiary sent 4 wreath to her funeral. in remembrance of all she had done 


to better conditions in Canadian penitentiaries 


It's amazing how advertising writers can turn practic illy anv news item to 
1 


their own advantage. Coro brought out some floral jewellery 
including earrings, a chaplet for the hair, wristlets and necklaces. Almost 
immediately, the Fragrance Foundation had a letter on our desk pointing out that 


a touch of perfume on the floral jewellery will add “just that extra something 
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IWO WATCHES in cold cases with enamel 
hacks, set with pearls. The watch at 

the left is by Berrud and’ Son, London 
and is possibly 18th century; the one 

at the right is by La Ferriére of Switzer 
land, and belongs to the early 19t/ 
century, They are at. the 


Roval Ontario Museum 


Telling The Time 


3 11 WASN'T until about the end of the 1 Sth century 

that “portable” watches made their appearance 
Peter Hele. of Nuremberg, Germany. is credited 
with making the first ones. they 
shaped, they “Nurember 


Because 
first 


were eg 


liv 
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0 

ul c. 
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is believed to have come 


thei 


Were called 
“watch’ 


the 


The term 


trom wachen and watchmen who made 


rounds 
Most 
It took 


were made ol 


the early 
an ol can to lubricate some otf 


iron and wealthy men 


ot watches were big and heavy 
them. Many 
hired servants 


to carry them through the streets. Later, though sull 


heavy, they were worn as baubles dangling from 
the wuist. 

Nor were they good timekeepers. Probably tor 
that reason and also because they were so expen- 


sive—wealthy people carried two watches 


[he &f 


owner consulted both and took the average as his 








esumate of the hour. But often to save expense, 

especially when a set of watches was practically 2 

demanded of a gentleman (this was true in France), 2¢ 

he would buy one without the works, purely as Le 

aun adornment. iS 
Women have always been tond of watches as 


jewellery. In 1571 the Earl of Leicester presented 
Queen Elizabeth I with a gold bracelet watch embel 
lished with diamonds and pearls. And 18th 
century, Madame Pompadour received a watch set 
in a gold ring. Even in the 16th century, 
watches were almost prohibitive in’ price, wealthy 


in the 
when 


women prized the highly decoretive cases and bought 


watches as we, today, buy costume jewellery, to 
complement a costume. 
Sometimes 16th century watch cases were fash 


ioned like a skull (see photograph to lett) and some 
watches were made in the form of octagonal jewels 
crosses (see upper left: photograph), purses, little 
and Today we find 
in such novel settings as lip sticks, cuff links and 


books, dogs seashells. Watches 


pencils. 


PHotos of Swiss watches are courtesy of the Watchmas 
ers of Switzerland; those at the Roval Ontario Museun 
are by Ashley & Crippen 
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demure white blouse 


can be dressed up 


ACROSS 


April 24, 


Just Think! 


By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Each 
BEAUTY BUSH 18-24 in. $1.80 


PHILADELPHUS SNOWFLAKE 2-3 ft. 1.00 
HYPERICUM HIDCOTE 15-18 in. 1.60 
AZALEA SCHIPPENBACHI 15-18 in. 1.60 
FORSYTHIA SPRING GLORY 2-3. ft. 1.00 
LONICERA SHERIDAN RED 2-3 ft. 9 
POTENTILLA FARRERI 15-18 in. 1.40 
PYRACANTHA KASAN 15-18 in. 3.25 
LILACS in variety 2-3 ft. 3.20 
JAPANESE SNOWBALL 15-18 in. 2.00 
FLOWERING ALMOND 2-3 ft. 2.40 


Beauty Bush (Kolkwitzia For full list of Shrubs, Evergreens, Trees, Roses 
s) is a graceful shrub Perennials, Alpines and Climbing Vines, send 


a 


ing a mass of pink flowers for our illustrated CATALOGUE. Free cn request 


. A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


Lee) 


HEAD OFFICE 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. (at Strathgowan) Toronto 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont 
5975 Cote des Noiges Rd., Montroa!, P.Q 
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explorers and sportsmen ill over the wortle 


GOLF JACKETS + RAINCOATS * SPORTSWEAR 


fea) DEACON BROTHERS 


 Sxeitey i7] 


LIMITED, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 





AURORA ONTARIO 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Three scholarships each of the annua! value of $1000 
S790 


Six scholarships each of the annual value of $7 


( 


Please write to the Headmaster, K. G. B. Ketchum, B.A 






























































































An occasion 
for celebrating! 


Alter suc! i ing WOrkK, VOU 

, ele it i ’ 

n \ sary Ale. It's 

> y ess that wi 

, © body and 

d | .* 

n \ ersarv Ale 
*The swing is d/ 
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definitely to Z 
LABATT’S 


RANCH HOLIDAY for Boys 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


) to 13 can enjoy a real ranch 
at the Kane Valley Camp for 














Boys in the rolling, unspoiled coun 


f British Columbia's interior 


Fully equipped, comfortable lodge, 
ull) facilities, qualitied staff. All 
inclusive — fee chaperoned travel 
Were for de SCTIPLIVE folder to The 
Directors, Kane Valley Camp, 3689 
Cartier Street, Vancouver 9, B.C 
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Letters 








; ESCU* 


Handling McCarthy 


IN SATURDAY NIGHT, April 3, | 
published a couple of articles about 
McCarthy and there was not a good 
word for him 

I come from a country behind the 
Iron Curtain and I know exactly what 
Communism means, and is, and how 
it works—before and after I am 
convinced that even a dozen Mc- 
Carthvs would not be enough to stop 
Communist infiltration in high posi- 
tions and evervwhere 


Vontreal 


you 


RENI WOLE 
MR. WoopsiDE (April 3) examines 
the different wavs of stifling Senator 
McCarthy's voice—newspapers ignor- 
ing him, urging people to stay away 
from his now postponed meeting in 
Toronto, or even barring his entry 
into Canada 

This arbitrary 
Carthy reminds us of 
treatment of Mrs. Moses: he denied 
her the right to testify on her own 
behalf before his committee, remark- 
ing: “she stands convicted by other 
testimony” 

We can no more employ McCarthy 
fight McCarthyism than 
methods to fight Com- 


dismissal of Mce- 
McCarthy’s 


methods to 
Communist 
munism 

G. GERRARD 


Saskatoon 


Birth of a Bomb 


IN THE beginning, God created the 
and the earth—now man 
determined to destroy the 


heaven 
seems 
earth 
Whole islands sink beneath the sea, 
When H-bombs blast, 
and Thee 
Is Hell on earth to be our fate? 
O God! please nudge the Church 


awake. 


man. home, 


thtened us with 


The preachers frig 
hell-fire flames, 
And smacked their lips o'er jovs in 


Store for sinners 


But not ‘til death had stilled our 
weary frames 
Now politicians plan a hell on 


earth, 


lo roast the good as I 


well as all 





time is ripe for gallery directors to 
be reminded, however gently, that 
their duties lie in directions other 
than presiding at social functions. By 
all means, let us see more and better 
one-man shows. 

There are two points I should like 
to bring to Mr. Bell's attention, how- 
ever. 

If he firmly believes, as he suggests, 
that the role of the artist is to inter- 
pret the world around us and within 
us to his neighbors. why must gal- 
leries, public and commercial, be ad- 
vocated as the only suitable place of 
exhibition? If communication is a 
necessary completion to the creative 
act, why cannot the medium of com- 
munication be expanded? . 

At the risk of mouthing jargon, 
cannot art be brought to the people? 
Can not libraries. community cen- 
tres, hospital waiting rooms, govern- 
ment offices. ves. even restaurants be 
permit paintings to con- 
vey their quiet messages of beauty as 
the public goes about its daily tasks? 
Let us consider whether beauty 
commodity that must necessarily be 


allowed to 


Is a 


dished out at certain specified hours 
only in properly blessed temples. 

I should also like to question Mr. 
Bell’s inference that the inadequacy 
of present exhibiting facilities acts as 
a deterrent to the artist. Mr. Bell 
admits that the present group shows 
some dash oft 
pictures with the and simple 
motive of exhibiting them. However, 
he does not seem to fear that the 
proffered prize of a one-man show 
will encourage the slip-shod and con- 
trived thirty can- 


stimulate artists to 


sole 


manufacture of 


vases, with results proportionatels 
dire 
Toronto Ross ROBINSON 


Andrew Bell's 
article, Art Shows” 

How often in the past have I at 
Vancouver's Art Gallery seen “murky 
trivia, scant ex- 


the chal- 


IN APPRECIATION Of 
“Canada’s 


abstracts, still-lifes of 
altation either of beauty o1 


lenges of our age” 
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I conclude with the statement that 
the “arts” in any country must have 
the subsidization and blessing of the 
government concerned. 

RoBeRT HARVEY KILLWYN 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Recognition 


AS A CANADIAN high-school student” 
I wish to express my opinion of Mr. 
John A. Stevenson’s article concerning 
Canada’s stand on the recognition of 
Red China. 

Mr. Stevenson finds in “the oppon- 
ents of the Communist Government 
of China” an “imperfect knowledge” 
of history. I find in Mr. Stevenson’s 
school of thought an unrealistic atti- 
tude to facts namely the slaughter 
of thirty million Chinese, the million- 
plus refugees in Hong Kong, includ- 
ing the scholars, the expulsion of all 
missionaries, the refusal of Chinese 
prisoners-of-war to return home. 

As a representative of Canadian 
youth I, too, would like to look for- 
ward to a future of peace and pros- 
perity, but not because we paid off the 
potential aggressor by selling the 
lives of her unfortunate victims in an 
attempt to receive peace at all costs. .. 

CHARLOTTE JUDSON 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Of Many Things 

HFRE are a few words in 
praise of the lovely dandelion in 
conjunction with your splendid ar- 
ticle in the April 10 issue. They are 
from “Bounty of the Wayside”, by 
Walter Beebe Wilder. 

“My grandfather”, Mr. Wild- 
a fanatic on the subject of 
dandelions. Next to horseradish, he 
liked them better than anything that 
grew. He said you could use any part 
of them, the roots dried and ground 
for coffee, the salad or 
spinach, the blossoms for wine or just 
to look at. When I asked him how 
about the seed, he said vou 
plant them and have more dandelions 
In an effort to trap him I asked about 
Without a word he 


more 


Says 


er, “was 


leaves for 
could 


the flower stems. 
picked a long one, split the large end 
into four pieces that curled back, and 
blew through the small end. It made 
a derisive sound like a ‘Bronx cheer’.” 


Ottawa F. L. pu PLEssts 
SO TORONTO has got itself a subway! 
So what! So everybody from. Port 
Alberni to Cape Race is supposed to 
salaam thrice daily in the direction of 
the metropolis. The farther Toronto 
goes underground the better. 
Vancouver ARTHUR CHENEY 
ir Was bad enough to have your 
Front Page writer praising wrestling 
matches as art forms but that you 
should follow this up the next week 
with Coleman's article on the “Honest 
Grapplers” fills me with regret. 


Leaside, Ont. James L. Morrict 
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Two 


Some like it natural—these are the 
kernels—the whole kernels—the famous 
corn-on-the-cob without the cob— Niblets 
Brand Sweet Corn. Every kernel thinner- 
skinned, deeper-hearted, and sweeter to 
eat. Packed at the fleeting moment of per- < 
fect flavor to bring you the fresh-shucked 
taste of tender young roastin’ ears. Most 





at for people who lixe their tay 


people take home cans and cans of it. 
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") a ytrycert 
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Also packers of Green Gtant Bra 


and Green Giant Brand Wax | 


dished up in a new and exciti 
SWEET ® You'll know it by the Gree: 
- the label—wearing his Mex 
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His father would have been both proud and 


i ) ) happy. if he had lived to see this day. 
AREER AH BAN He did not live—but the life insurance he pro- 
vided for his family enabled his boy to complete his 


education in preparation for the career of his choosing. 


... helped by a 


. pea Cs ceiaaeaiiel sets his foot on the first rung of the ladder, trained 
futhers forestghl 


and ready toclimb steadily toward high responsibility. 


‘Today, thanks to his father’s foresight, this boy 


a > = 
\ 1 | Ask the London Life man to show 
if ) | } ( ( ) { ) 4 | ¢ J you how your life insurance can 
Y | 


be arranged to provide the maxi 





| mum income from your policies 





lnsurance Company 
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